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this humble food travels by rail, between the fields 
at her grocer’s and say: where it is raised and the counter where it is sold, 
is 741% miles. 


seems very simple for a woman to drop in 

















“Til have a peck of potatoes—25 pounds of flour 


— a pound of coffee — half a dozen oranges — a And the only thing which can make potato- 


| 
| package of corn flakes — and how’s your lettuce raising profitable for many people is the fact that 
| today?” their potatoes can get to a market several hun- 


dred miles away. 


But did you ever wonder how all these things find 


their way to the corner grocer? If that transportation were not easy — potatoes 


would pile up unused in the country — while city 
Instead of one woman, think of twenty-five million people paid fancy prices for the few that could 
who do the buying for their families. be hauled in. 


Instead of a peck of potatoes, think of three and This in a simple way demonstrates the indispen- 


a half million tons delivered to all the corner Sable part the railroads play in helping the man 


grocers in a year. who raises food to find a market — and the con- 


sumer to enjoy the pick of the nation’s food at a 
Think of 8,600,000 tons of wheat flour—1,790,000 _—_-easonable price. 


tons of oranges and grapefruit — 868,000 tons of 


; he rate hi i ice i is low— 
cereal and you begin to see the amount of food . at wich Gils service i sentened te 


moved by the railroads every year no other form of transportation could handle the 


tonnage at close to the price if in fact it could 
Coming back to the potatoes—the average distance _hand1le it at all. 
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To keep pace with today’s rapidly- 
changing picture, the 1938 executive 


MASTER YOUR PROBLEMS 


as they arise... 


é 


How can executives master the 
numerous problems that arise hourly? 


n- 
must have 1938 methods of control. Over a thousand models of Interna- 
” Unfilled orders... current inventory tional Business Machines are supplying 
n- . .. last week’s export volume ...raw business and government in 79 different 
a materials on hand... yesterday’s pro- countries with the facts upon which im- 
duction costs . . . detailed breakdown portant decisions are based. They are 
of sales. These are questions which doing this with lightning speed and un- 
Fa require immediate answers. erring accuracy. 
e 
These machines include: International Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting 
d Machines, International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems, Interna- 
tional Industrial Scales, International Electric Writing Machines, International 
Protective Devices, The International Ticketograph, and the International Proof 
Machine for Banks. Phone our nearest office for expert advice on your busi- 
ness administration problem. 
. INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
>> Branch Offices 


World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


SUCHINE® 
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LETTERS 


War and Youth 


Raymond Moley’s editorial “Drifting 
Toward War” in the Mar. 28 issue was of 
particular interest to the writer, and I still 
feel that we can stay out of war. I can- 
not see that our frontiers are being threat- 
ened, nor does there seem to be any imme- 
diate danger of such a condition. I agree 
that our participation in another general 
war to save democracies abroad is likely 
to destroy our own democracy. 

Understand that, with me, America is 
first, but I believe that the only way to 
keep it first is to live our own lives, pro- 
tect our own frontiers, and to stay out of 
foreign squabbles. I cannot feel that it is 
the United States’ duty to be the world’s 
policeman. 

Were there any gains realized by us from 
the last war? I don’t believe there were, 
but if there had been they would have had 
to be very great gains to offset our losses 
in the lives of our youths, defaulted war 
debts, our own monetary expense of the 
war, and the huge soldiers’ bonus and pen- 
sion expense. If it had been a war to stop 
wars then this might have been ample 
compensation, but conditions existing to- 
day show very plainly that this was not 
accomplished. 

Unless American youth can be assured 
that their country will not engage in for- 
eign wars, this class (of which I am a 
member) can certainly not be expected to 
advance their ambitions to their fullest ex- 
tent, knowing that at any time they may be 
converted into cannon fodder; and, if per- 
chance we do survive, what is there left 
for us, especially men in my class with 
specialized training? War is the means by 
which one generation is extinguished, and 
economic progress is impeded. I think my 
generation is important enough to warrant 
preservation. 

Please accept my congratulations on 
your open-minded articles. 

J. ROLFE POWELL 





Montgomery, Ala. 





‘Christian Refugees’ 


By reason of newspaper reports and 
headlines, there has developed in this coun- 
try a feeling that the problems growing 
out of Nazi persecution in Germany have 
been largely and peculiarly Jewish. Now 
that Nazism has spread to Austria, a sim- 
ilar feeling is growing up about the Aus- 
trian refugee. To many persons the term 
“Christian refugee” is strangely unfamiliar. 

_This should not be, for actually there are 
many Christian refugees from Germany as 
there undoubtedly will be from Austria. 

As the agency charged with caring for 
Christian refugees from Nazi persecution, 
the American Committee for Christian 
German Refugees has found that this prev- 








alent misconception among Americans has 
handicapped its work. “Why,” we are often 
asked, “collect funds for Christian refu- 
gees? There are none.” 

To answer this we must turn to the fig- 
ures. The pre-Hitler Jewish population of 
Germany was 550,000, thus setting a high 
for the total possible German-Jewish refu- 
gees. Against this, there are in Germany 
hundreds of thousands of so-called “Non- 
Aryan” Christians who are potential refu- 
gees. This number includes liberals, Social- 
ists, and Christians of Jewish ancestry— 
that is, persons or families who have lived 
as Christians for many years but who have 
been technically declared Jews by the Nazi 
race laws. 

It is with this in mind that we ask pub- 
lication of this letter. 

JAMES M. SPEERS 
hairman 


New York City 





The President’s Auto 


In the Apr. 4 issue of Newsweek, on 
page 9, there is a picture of President 
Roosevelt sitting in an expensive-looking 
car. Would you please inform me as to 
make, year, and by whom it was built? 

JOHN STIGLIANO 

Burlington, Vt. 


The car is a 16-cylinder 1938 Cadillac, 
assigned by the Secret Service for use of 
the President. Like some of its predeces- 
sors, it is fitted with a submachine gun, 
riot guns, and tear-gas bombs. 





Irony 


There are many of the rank and file of 
America’s medical profession who, like my- 
self, see the irony of your comments— 
NewsweEEk, Mar. 21, 1938, page 28, un- 
der the Physicians’ Armistice: Medical 
Journal Seeks Peace on Socialized Medi- 
cine.” 

The trouble with the doctors is not be- 
cause 80 per cent of the persons living in 
American cities earn less than $2,000 a 
year. Today, America’s medical profession 
is in a condition of chaos and scholastic 
pandemonium, brought about by the po- 
litical ambitions of those who head or- 
ganized medicine! 

Today, throughout the United States, 
there are many groups of physicians who 
pivot themselves around a center where 
expert executives look after their economic 
interest. Many of these associations are 
manned by laymen others are manned by 
physicians. At their inception, each made 
membership in organized medicine man- 
datory. It was this that touched off the 
scholastic pandemonium, for in one loca- 
tion, socialized groups would be approved 
by organized medicine, while in other loca- 
tions similar groups would be disapproved. 

J. CHRISTOPHER O’DAY, M.D., F.A.C.S. 

Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Floating Gold Brick— 


Los Angeles: A retired Middle West. 
ern farmer walked aboard the U.SS. Ney 
Mexico, looked around proudly, and said 
he was ready to take over. A puzzled naya] 
officer found that a man in uniform had 
sold the ship to the farmer for $500, 


Dusted Off— 


Kansas City, Kan.: Curtis A. Fisher, 
a farmer, got tired of driving behind a dust 
storm, so he speeded up to pass through it, 
It turned out to be a road sweeper. Fisher's 
forehead required 40 stitches. 


Quilt That Scraps Built— 


Evanston, Ill.: Mrs. Ethel Sampson 
has completed a 75-pound patchwork quilt, 
every piece of which is a scrap of apparel 
worn by famous personages. Among them: 
neckties worn by Herbert Hoover and 
F. D. Roosevelt and bits of the Dionne 
quintuplets’ diapers. Mrs. Sampson has 
refused several offers by museums to buy 
the fancy 10,000,000-stitch bed covering. 
She is saving it for her granddaughter, 
Nancy Brown. 


Sweeping Majesty— 
Raleigh, N.C.: The name of a Negro 


janitor in the Supreme Court building is 
King of England Brown. 


Relieved— 
Pittsburgh: Albert Jakini, a relief 


client, went to court after a spat with his 
wife. There police investigated a bulge in 
his coat. Sewn into the lining was $2,600 
in bills. Jakini had to repay $2,000 of it 
to the relief board. 


Sex and Sapience— 


Aliquippa, Pa.: A survey by Arthur 
Weigle, high-school athletic director, shows 
girls are more superstitious than boys on 
such health panaceas as these- ‘Sties on 
the eye can be driven away by rubbing 
with a cat’s tail” and “Hair will grow 
faster if washed in the light of the moon.” 


Cat vs. Fox— 
Bend, Ore.: Mrs. George L. Baker was 


viewing a captive wildcat. Suddenly the 
animal leaped at her throat, tore off two 
fox heads she was wearing as a neckpiece, 
and chewed one up. 


Asleep in the Deep— 


St. Petersburg, Fla.: Three years ag0 
W. E. Ervin of Crawfordsville, Miss. 
dropped his glasses into Tampa Bay. Apr. 
7, fishing from Recreation Pier, he hooked 
the glasses and brought them up. 
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Your wife calls you 
a good provider 


For the cost of a place to live, 
if your own home burns? 





be caused by windstorm, tornado, 
explosion, riots or civil commotion, 
hail, falling aircraft, collision of motor 





Nearly every ‘good provider’’ insures hicl , 6 
jegro his home against loss or damage by ety SF Sent Coma hem 
ng is fire. Not so many provide for the permanently installed oil burning heat- 

expense of a place to live if fire drives ag eg ae little to so extend 

them out of their own home. Did ————— os 

you know that a Hartford* agent can 
-eliet endorse your fire policy to provide For full protection against 
» his such security? loss on your possessions P 
ze in It takes time and money to make a 
600 For insurance against home really livable. It is surprisin 

. - “ . P 8 
of it loss from today’s hazards? = how fast valuable possessions are ac- 

The up-to-date “*good provider’ : a ae cn speed 

gil > : who do their part by buying gener- 
should also have his fire MeETERCS ously do not realize how easy it is to 
. “mgd endorsed so that it will pay get ‘counsel on adequately ‘insuring 
ur oss or damage to his home that may one’s worldly goods. 
ows ) 
$s on 
$s on 
bing Serene ee 
nes IF YOU, TOO, REALIZE that it 1s just as 
on.” important to keep a home as it is to pro- 
vide one, ask a Hartford agent to explain 
the extended coverage endorsement. Call 
was Western Union for the name of the near- 
the est agent of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
two Company. 
iece, 
we artior ire insurance Uompany 
liss., <r 
Apr. —and Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life insurance 
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TRANSITION 





Born: 
To Mr. and Mrs. OLIVA DIONNE, 


their second “uniplet” since 1934. Dr. I. 
Joyal delivered the 744-pound boy (thir- 
teenth Dionne child; twelve living) in the 
same Callander, Ont., farmhouse in which 
the quintuplets were born almost four 
years ago. 


Birthday: 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Chief 
Justice of the United States; 76, Apr. 11. 
Mr. Hughes, who once said his birthday 
had no significance as he was “not living 
by the calendar,” spent the day in court. 








oe 


Married: 
SLINGIN’ SAMMY BAUGH, pro 


football’s chief gate attraction, and the 
former Edmondia Smith, his boyhood 
sweetheart. Now an infielder for the 
Columbus Redbirds, St. Louis Cardinals’ 
farm, he may give up the gridiron in 
favor of baseball, his first love. 





Divorced: 
CONRAD AIKEN, by the former 


Clarice Lorenz, The Pulitzer Prize poet 
(“Selected Poems,” 1929) and _ novelist 
moved from America to Sussex, England, 
because he believed its climate “more 
literary.” 


Arrived: 


In New York, from Aintree, MRS. 
MARION pu PONT (RANDOLPH) 
SCOTT. She announced the retirement to 
stud of Battleship, her Grand National 
winner, and added: “The British thought 
Battleship was too small for the jumps. 
He was, but he made them.” 





Moved: 
The Rev. MARTIN NIEMOEL- 
LER; from a concentration camp at 


Sachsenhausen, Germany, to a Berlin pris- 
on. Friends believed this denoted transfer 
of the rebellious Lutheran pastor to “hon- 
orable fortress imprisonment” or an early 
release. 





Won: 
By FANNIE BRICE, the $34,000 suit 


Edgar Allen brought against her for agent’s 
commissions allegedly due him. Laughing 
at a rumor that Billy Rose, whom she in- 
tends to divorce even though he testified 
for her in the Allen case, would settle 
$150,000 on her, Miss Brice said: “That 
wouldn’t be the Rose I know.” 





Celebrated: 


On Apr. 11, by HENRY FORD and 
the former Clara Bryant, farmgirl from 
near Dearborn; their golden-wedding an- 
niversary, Mrs. Ford’s 71st birthday, and 
the anniversary of the Ford car’s first suc- 





International 


Married 50 years: the Fords 


Underwood & Underwood 


Mrs. Scott, owner of Battleship 


cessful demonstration in 1893. The guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edsel Ford at a simple 
family party on Monday, Henry and 
Clara Tuesday received a 2-mile long pe- 
tition signed by 500,000 admirers and ad- 
dressed to the President. It read in part: 
“Such unwarranted and unrestrained at- 
tacks on Mr. Ford [by labor and New 
Deal leaders] . . . are conducive to mis- 
understanding, discord, unrest, bitterness, 
and ill will and .. . are retarding recovery 
. . . Stop demoralizing and demolishing 
propaganda and lead us . . . toward our 
rightful recovery.” 


—= 


At Odds: 
PRINCE BERNHARD and his moth. 


er-in-law, Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether. 


lands, over the Prince’s “modern ideas” 
which include boating on Sundays. Also 
differing with the Queen was Crown Prin, 
cess Juliana, who wished to accompany 
her husband on his Mediterranean cruise. 
Her mother forbade her leaving 10-week. 
old Princess Beatrix. 





Remembered: 


By QUEEN MARY, her eldest son, 
the Duke of Windsor. After visiting jobless 
Welsh miners whose plight had led Edward 
VIII into political trouble even before 
England knew of Wallis Warfield Simpson, 
the Queen Mother stopped at the Welsh 
National Museum in Cardiff. Before the 
purple and ermine robes worn by Edward 
in 1911 at his investiture as Prince of 
Wales, she stood a moment in silence. Then 
she turned away, remarking how well the 
regalia had been preserved. 





Ailing: 

MARVIN H. McINTYRE, Presiden- 
tial secretary. Mr. Roosevelt told report- 
ers that White House Physician Ross Me- 
Intire and “Dr. Roosevelt” had ordered 
him to rest in a Washington hospital. 





Died: 

ROBERT M. SWEITZER, 69, in 
Chicago; of a heart attack brought on by 
diabetes. For 25 years clerk of Cook 
County, Chicago, he was elected county 
treasurer in 1934. The next year an audit 
of the county clerk’s accounts revealed al- 
most $500,000 missing. When the county 
board ousted him as treasurer, Sweitzer 
barricaded himself in his office. Thirty 
private guards he had hired gave in when 
100 city and county officers armed with 
machine guns and tear gas surrounded 
him in the county building. Though he 
was acquitted of withholding public funds, 
Sweitzer lost his suit for reinstatement in 
the Illinois Appellate Court last year. 


GEORGE MOUNTBATTEN, second 
MARQUESS OF MILFORD HAVEN, 
second cousin of King George V; in 4 
London nursing home. King George cre- 
ated the titles of Marquess of Milford 
Haven, Earl of Medina, and Viscount 
Alderney for Milford Haven’s father, who 
gave up the German designation of “His 
Serene Highness, Prince of Battenberg” 
during the World War. 


PRINCE GIOVANNI TORLONIA 
OF FUCINO, 64; in Rome. Head of one 
of Italy’s wealthiest families, he was land- 
lord to the Duce. Mussolini has occupied 
the Prince’s Roman villa for the last ten 
years. 








— 
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ACK HOME, when I was a boy, there 
B was a place at the corner of Syca- 
more and Main that was as wonderful 
to me as anything out of a fairy tale. 

For on that corner was the Packard 
showroom. Just about once a year, 
father would go there, and he always 
took me with him. 

We never actually bought a Packard, 
for father’s income was never more than 
But we got a great kick out of 
feasting our eyes on those magnificent 


modest. 


cars and imagining what it would be 
like to own one. 

This year, my wife and I decided we 
As we passed the 
““Let’s go in, 
exactly as 


needed a new car. 
Packard showroom I said, 
just for the fun of looking,” 
my dad used to do. 


Imagine our surprise when we found a 
Packard wasn’t just something to dream 
about, but a car we could really afford. 
We found that—with the recent $100 
price reduction on the Packard Six—we 


could have a Packard without paying a 
cent of cash. Our old car more than 
covered the down payment. And the 
monthly payments were only a few 
dollars more than we should have had 
to spend for one of the lowest priced cars. 


So we're driving the car we’ve always 
And we're as thrilled as a 
couple of kids with it. Its lines tell the 
world we’re Packard owners. And those 
same lines will keep our car smart and 


wanted. 


recognizable as a Packard over the 
many long years we expect to drive it. 
Best of all, our Packard costs us no 
more to run—and less to service—than 
the car we used to own! 
Mora: Get the facts—they'll lead you 
to a Packard. 


— Packard 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 











The new 1938 Packard Eight Touring Sedan 
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Tea and Aluminum are seafaring friends. For Aluminum is used 
to line the airtight chests in which tea is shipped from the 
orient. Friends on land, too, where Aluminum Foil is used to 
wrap the tea you buy. 





The reason: Aluminum zealously guards tea flavor. Encased " 
: in this pure metal, the leaves retain all their aromatic good- © \) 
\ ness. No foreign taste or odor can invade the package and , 
‘harm the delicate flavor. Tea stays fresh in Aluminum Foil. 

That's why Aluminum Foil wrappers are used on many other 4 
products, too. Look for this reliable clue to freshness, flavor, + 
and quality when you go shopping. In most cases, the sparkle “ 
you see will be that of ALCOA Aluminum Foil, made by 
Aluminum Company of America, 2155 Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. . 

\ Ww ; \ <% \~- / \ \ 
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‘FACT IS... THEY'RE 
BOTH RIGHT! 

















“I’m for AJAX. We don’t need round- 
bottom cups, and AJAX is the pick 
of the tapered-bottoms. Easiest to hold 
and touched only by your hand. Steel 
or Bakelite dispensers of wall or 
cooler type.” 









round cups. Handsome 
steel or Bakelite dispensers 
for wall or cooler use, filled 
in one motion without 
touching cups. Sanitary, 
modern, efficient.” 


Some prefer AJAX, some 
AERO. Either will protect 
your health. Samples and supplier’s 
name sent promptly. 


Check (J) AJAX —_[] AERO 


settee 





ih, 
LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. Div. 
68-B PRESCOTT ST. * WORCESTER, MASS. 
270-B Broadway 221-B No. LaSalle St. 
New York Chicago 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO., DIV. 
416-B Second Street, San Francisco J 
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Long, long before the very birth 
of the automotive industry the 
men who laid the foundation of 
International Harvester were sell- 
ing millions of dollars worth of 
equipment annually, on “time.” 
Trucks came into the picture many 
years later. 

Inthe past 30 years tens of thou- 
sands of men have been helped 


can buy 

















to ownership of International 
Trucks by International Har- 
vester’s extension of credit. 

Pay CASH on delivery for your 
trucks when you can, and save all 
financing charges, but when cash 
must be conserved see what Inter- 
national’s practical time-payment 
plan can offer you. Let International 
Trucks earn their way as you pay. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


The new 2-Ton International Model D-40 
with utility stake body 


.— 
R INTERNATIONAI 
V7.V 





One of the International Pick-up Trucks. 
These light-duty pick-up trucks come in 3 
sizes: the %-ton Model D-2 in two wheel- 
base lengths, 113 and 125 inches; and the %- 
to 1-ton Model D-15, wheelbase 130 inches. 

There are International Trucks for every 
hauling need from %-ton light delivery up to 
powerful six-wheelers. International dealers 
and Com >any-owned branches everywhere 
are at your service. 









INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Roper ‘Advancement’ 


L's likely that Daniel C. Roper, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, will be offered a diplo- 
matic appointment in the near future. The 
President, always extremely reluctant to 
offend a faithful aide, has intimated to 
friends that he realizes Roper’s present 
post must be occupied by someone with 
prestige among businessmen. 


More New Justices 


Betting odds are steadily increasing that 
F.D.R. will have two, possibly three, Su- 
preme Court vacancies to fill before 1938 
is over. Despite public denials, Justice Mc- 
Reynolds has told friends that he'll quit 
before, or shortly after, the present court 
term ends. Justices Brandeis and Cardozo 
are almost sure to retire because of ill 
health. Friends of Brandeis say he’s wor- 
ried about his inability to carry the full 
burden of court work. Justice Cardozo, 
though his continued recovery amazes 
physicians, isn’t expected to be able to 
resume work. 


State Dept. Blunder 


Some State Department official fumbled 
badly in failing to consult the Swiss Gov- 
ernment before the U.S. suggested a Swiss 
meeting place for representatives of the 33 
nations asked to participate in the politi- 
cal refugee plan. Last week the State De- 
partment was growing more and more em- 
barrassed as Switzerland seemed to be 
making it a point to be among the very 
last to answer the invitation. 


‘Dictatorship’ Letter 


Real facts about the “mysterious” past- 
midnight release of F.D.R.’s letter dis- 
avowing dictatorial aims are just seeping 
through. It now appears that the President 
dictated the letter “to a friend” earlier in 
the day. When Congressional leaders urged 
him to make a statement on the subject, 
he ordered Secretary McIntyre to release 
the letter. Then he went to bed, not re- 
alizing that it would be hours before the 
one stenographer at Warm Springs could 
get out the 30 copies needed. Press Secre- 
tary McIntyre urged correspondents to 
hold the story for afternoon papers, but 
morning-paper reporters insisted on the im- 
mediate release. This led to the rash of 


stories about F.D.R.’s forcing correspond- 
ents out of bed to rush his statement into 
print. 


Eccles Complaint 


Federal Reserve Chairman Eccles feels 
that his stand has been vindicated now 
that F.D.R. has finally decided to embrace 
a huge spending program such as Eccles 
has been advocating for months, but he 
still complains that if the President had 
agreed to spend $1,000,000 last fall when 
the recession was just beginning it would 
have done more good than many billions 
spent at this late date. 


Wall Street Admiration 


Key Wall Streeters are privately ex- 
pressing admiration for the way the ad- 
ministration in general and the SEC in 
particular have handled the Whitney af- 
fair. While investigating the case, they 
refrained from taking advantage of many 
opportunities for grandstand attacks on 
Whitney and on the stock exchange. Not 
until the regular public hearings began 
this week did the SEC’s attitude toward 
the scandal get much play in the press. 


Monopoly Fade-out 


Note that the administration’s monopoly 
issue is now about dead. Most of F.D.R.’s 
Cabinet members, Congressional leaders 
and political advisers have been urging 
him to forget completely or at least to soft- 
pedal the much-publicized antimonopoly 
drive. Recently Farley also has thrown his 
weight against the planned campaign. 
Leaders now say that they have the Presi- 
dent half-convinced that the drive would 
be injurious politically, that his message 
on the subject won’t be very fiery when 
and if it is finally sent to Congress. 


Pennsylvania Deal 


New Deal leaders are trying desperately 
to put through a deal which would unite 
Pennsylvania’s warring Democratic fac- 
tions. They’ve worked out this ticket: Gov- 
ernor Earle, supported by State Chairman 
Lawrence’s clique, for Senator; Lt. Gov. 
Kennedy, backed by the John L. Lewis- 
Senator Guffey combination, for Governor. 
Though the New Dealers admit privately 
that there’s only a slim chance of getting 
the slate accepted, they’re convinced it’s 
the only one that can hold Pennsylvania in 
the Democratic camp in November. 


Trivia 
F.D.R. was aware that he was taking a 
risk when he made the statement saying 


the Senate vote on Reorganization Bill 
showed it “couldn’t be purchased”; before 
dictating the sentence to reporters, he said 
under his breath that he’d “take a chance” 
. . . Senator Guffey, commenting on the 
alleged exposé of his activities by colum- 
nists Joe Alsop and Robert Kintner in The 
Saturday Evening Post, wisecracked: 
“They’ve got my criminal record all 
wrong” .. . When Mrs. Roosevelt spoke 
to 50 Negro women at the White House 
last week, she declined to be photographed, 
recalling that pictures of her talking to 
Negroes at Howard University in 1936 
were circulated as anti-Roosevelt propa- 
ganda in the South. 





Hungarian Nazi 


Note that despatches have generally 
failed to give a complete picture of the 
present Hungarian political setup. Behind 
Regent Horthy’s recent warning against 
dissension and disunity lies increasing wor- 
ry over the strong pro-Hitler movement. 
Those who know Central Europe predict 
that a new pro-German Cabinet, includ- 
ing a number of pronounced anti-Semites, 
will replace the present government. Fig- 
ure to watch is Major Szalasi, who is build- 
ing up a strong Nazi organization around 
a nucleus of personal followers and who is 
widely believed to be Hungary’s potential 
Seyss-Inquart. 


British Shake-Up 


Tips from authoritative British sources 
indicate that Prime Minister Chamberlain 
is finally getting ready to pull the Cabinet 
shake-up originally planned for February. 
Chamberlain now wants to add three min- 
isters who would coordinate military de- 
fense, industrial defense, and information- 
gathering organizations, taking over most 
of the duties of Defense Coordinator Ins- 
kip. The new Cabinet setup would proba- 
bly increase the “national” character of 
the government. 


Chinese Refuge City 


Though nothing has been printed about 
it, the Chinese Government is rushing con- 
struction of a modern “city of refuge” on 
the site of the capital of Yunnan Province, 
remote enough to be free from air attack. 
The fantastic-sounding plan calls for a 
completely self-sufficient city, to which 
government officials could retire if neces- 
sary. Note that 100,000 coolies already 
have been put to work building motor 
roads into Yunnan, and Chinese officials 
have placed large orders here for huge 
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Diesel power plants to supply the city 
with electricity. 


Italian Haste 


An important but unpublicized reason 
for Mussolini’s desire to hasten the Anglo- 
Italian agreement is the growing trouble 
he’s encountering in Ethiopia. Though 
Rome won’t admit it, five separate native 
armies are now fighting the Italians. Go- 
jam Province has once more been freed 
from Italian control, and the main high- 
way from Addis Ababa to the sea has been 
cut several times. Italian officials now 
agree that British recognition of the con- 
quest and British financial aid are needed 
if the country is to be subdued. 


Fight Over Turkey 


Watch Turkey emerge as the most dip- 
lomatically wooed small power now that 
the Spanish war is nearing a close and the 
fight for balance of power in the Mediter- 
ranean grows hotter. Both England and 
Italy are quietly competing for Kemal 
Attatiirk’s support in case of a Mediter- 
ranean war. Note that Mussolini is send- 
ing Count Ciano to Ankara, while Hitler’s 
trouble shooter, von Papen, is scheduled 
to go there as ambassador. It’s likely that 
France will shortly back up Britain by 
sending her new French Foreign Minister 
on a diplomatic “vacation” to Turkey. 


Degrelle Comeback 


Though the would-be dictator Leon De- 
grelle has been out of Belgium’s political 
limelight for months, you'll shortly be hear- 
ing more about him. Indications are that 
Degrelle, encouraged by Hitler’s recent vic- 
tories, is mapping a big, anti-Semitic drive 
as the start of a comeback campaign. He 
has been making unpublicized trips to 
England, Holland, and Germany trying 
to size up political conditions that might 
affect his plans. Though the Belgian Gov- 
ernment is expressing no official concern, 
note that King Leopold has made a hur- 
ried visit to regions bordering on Germany, 
and now leading Cabinet Ministers are to 
make speaking tours in the same districts. 


Foreign Notes 


Shortly after Hitler entered Vienna, en- 
terprising hawkers were on the street sell- 
ing pretzels in the shape of the Swastika 
. .. British War Office has quietly tipped 
off army officers that vacation travel in 
Spain, Austria, and Spanish Morocco is 
forbidden, while travel in Russia must be 
undertaken at their own risk . . . Though 
nothing official has been said about the 
possibility that Hitler may visit the Pope 
while in Rome, note that Mussolini has in- 
cluded the Via della Conciliazione, run- 
ning from the Tiber to Vatican City, on 
the list of streets to be decorated for Hit- 
ler’s visit . .. Britons who should know be- 
lieve Lord Beaverbrook, the publisher, 


went to France to confer with the Duke of 
Windsor on plans for a “return to Eng- 
land” campaign. 





Anti-Tax Drive 


Les no coincidence that dozens of big 
corporations, in their annual reports to 
stockholders this year, have dramatically 
pointed out that their total taxes amount 
to more than dividends. An important 
factor behind the move is a New York 
publicity firm (Carl Byoir & Associates) , 
which is directing a concerted anti-tax 
campaign among several hundred corpora- 
tions. Incidentally, note that it was Byoir 
who promoted last week’s “spontaneous” 
student movement to pay for 25% of each 
purchase in pennies, supposedly represent- 
ing hidden taxes (see page 28) . 


Pressure on Lewis 


Influential men in business and govern- 
ment who enjoy John L. Lewis’ confidence 
have been pressuring him to agree to tem- 
porary wage cuts in the steel and auto in- 
dustries. Argument is that workers aren’t 
earning much on the present short sched- 
ules, anyway, and that if they’ll accept an 
hourly pay cut, the industries will slash 
prices to stimulate sales. Steel and auto of- 
ficials who’ve talked with Lewis promise to 
raise wages again just as soon as wheels 
start whirling. Right now it’s far from 
certain that Lewis will agree, but he 
wouldn’t surprise insiders if he did. 


Hanes’ Plans 


Through one of its members, John W. 
Hanes of Wall Street, the SEC is busily 
drawing up plans to help revive the capi- 
tal market. The Hanes plan will call for 
amendments to the 1933 Securities Act to 
cut the twenty-day registration period, to 
modify the sub-underwriting provisions, 
and to exempt all security issues of less 
than $500,000 (instead of $100,000) from 
registration. 


Rail-Truck Agreement 


While railroads struggle to get help from 
Washington they’re also moving quietly to 
apply some self-help that would yield them 
about $75,000,000 annually. The plan calls 
for boosting all the freight rates which the 
industry had cut voluntarily to meet truck 
competition. Since truckers have also been 
suffering, they’re now playing ball, confer- 
ring with roads on plans to boost rates 
June 30. To minimize squawks from ship- 
pers, the changes will be made as quietly 
as possible. 


New Products 


A new packing plant at Jonesport, 
Maine, will commercialize whelk, small 
shellfish better known as “winkles,” as a 


en 
et 


new seafood; the fish heretofore have beep 


used mainly as bait . . . A new chemically | 
treated package of charcoal and shredded | 


paper, to be produced by Anthracite Ip. 
dustries, is supposed to bring any furnace 
fire to full combustion within five minutes 
. . . A powdered tin concentrate js de- 
signed to be mixed with water, painted op 
any metal surface, then heated with 
blowtorch and wiped; it leaves a smooth 
tinned surface. 





Racketeer Broadcasts 


(5M have begun a close watch on 


those late-hour request programs on big 


city radio stations. Recent checkups have | 
confirmed reports that racketeers were us. | 


ing the all-night recorded broadcasts for 
exchange of code messages. Key words and 
phrases have been included in the supposed 
fan telegrams which are read over the air. 


Movie Futures 


A Hollywood studio hopes to get out a 
movie based on the life of Lawrence of 
Arabia before the London version, starring 
Leslie Howard, is produced . . . James 
Cromwell, husband of Doris Duke, tobacco 
heiress, will produce a movie based on his 
book, “In Defense of Capitalism”... A 
major studio is already planning a film 
based on the Whitney failure. It'll be titled 
“The Great Wall Street Scandal.” 


Newspaper Chain Switch 


Informed talk in newspaper circles is 
that the big Scripps-Howard newspaper 
chain is on the verge of turning definitely 
anti-New Deal. Evidence cited: The New 
York World-Telegram, key paper of the 
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chain, doctored up or killed out columns © 


by Raymond Clapper supporting the Re- 
organization; Heywood Broun, liberal and 
president of the Newspaper Guild, under- 
stands definitely his contract won’t be re- 
newed; well-known correspondents who 
were pro-New Deal are being shifted from 
Washington to jobs on local papers. 


Missing Persons 


Angelo Herndon, Negro freed by thie 
Supreme Court after Georgia had put lim 
in a chain gang on charges of “inciting 
insurrection,” now lives in New York; lec- 
tures and organizes as national vice presi- 
dent of the Young Communist League and 
is writing a book on the Negro youth 
movement . . . Robert L. Owen, onetime 
Senator from Oklahoma and co-author of 
the Federal Reserve Act, now almost blind, 
lives in Washington; practices law but 
spends most of his time studying monetary 
questions . . . Maurice Chevalier, French 
film star, is planning a Scandinavian tou! 


this summer to play Prince Danilo in “The — 
Merry Widow”; has abandoned his famous | 


straw hat for a Tirolese model. 
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Roosevelt Counters Critics 


With 3-Fold Spending Plan 


Rebuff by Congress 
Unlikely to Affect Any Move 
Toward Pump Priming 


“I do not accept the conclusions of 
many Republican leaders that major de- 
pressions are inevitable in modern life 
_..1 believe that it is the duty of gov- 
ernment to bend every effort to prevent 
another major catastrophe such as that 
which hit this country as a result of the 
Republican leadership from 1921 to 1933.” 

The time was October 1936; the place, 
a political rally in Detroit; the speaker, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. There was 
triumph in his voice. Swept into office 
during America’s darkest hour four years 
earlier, he had instituted policies of spend- 
ing and reform that guided the nation 
back toward relative prosperity. 

Then last summer something slipped in 
the national economy. Mr. Roosevelt and 
his advisers found themselves facing “an- 
other major catastrophe.” Unemployment 
increased more rapidly than ever before. 
Stock prices and industrial indexes slid 
back toward 1932 levels. 

After months of administrative lethargy, 
Washington last week stirred with signs 
that Mr. Roosevelt was returning to the 
1933 tempo and to the spending program 
that had played so large a part in the 
1937 recovery. On every side, talk of bil- 
lions filled the air: money for relief, for 
public works, for every sort of pump 
priming.* 


Debacle 


Most observers date the decline in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s fortunes from the failure last 
summer of his plan to reorganize the 
Supreme Court. Closely following that 
defeat came the business decline—at first 
recognized only as a temporary slump. 
In the weeks that followed, both the 
nomenclature and the-situation changed: 
slump became “recession,” then “depres- 
sion.” 











. “Present events bear out the analysis given 
in NEWSWEEK last Jan. 3. Describing the Pres- 
ident’s two alternatives of spending vs. re- 
trenchment, Newsweek then predicted: “About 
next April he will review conditions and make 
up his mind.” 


On all sides the cry arose: What will 
the President do to help business and em- 
ployment? For a time the answer seemed 
to be: Nothing. Then as the new depres- 
sion slid into its fourth, fifth, and sixth 
month, the administration’s course divided 
itself into three more or less distinct 
phases. 

First came talk of government retrench- 
ment. Economies in relief, highway, CCC, 
and miscellaneous accounts would, the 
President planned, cut $800,000,000 from 
the nation’s expenditures and help balance 


Roosevelt went on a Southern fishing trip 
—presumably determined to let the coun- 
try muddle through its troubles unaided 
until his intervention became a crying 
urgency. 

Third came the period of conference 
and confusion. Urged to restore business 
confidence, Mr. Roosevelt tossed White 
House invitations left, right, and center. 
Industrialists, financiers, big and _ little 


‘ businessmen, labor leaders, and members 


of the original Brain Trust swarmed in 
and out of Washington. Despite brisk 
activity, the President’s interest seemed 
cynical and half-hearted. 

Even while he was flattering business 
by seeking its advice, he allowed his aides 
to lash out at monopolies, and he him- 
self criticized the national price struc- 
ture and hurled threats at holding com- 





the budget. In this period only one con- 
crete business stimulant, a bill to promote 
a low-cost housing program, seemed likely 
to become law. Insiders knew that Henry 
Morgenthau and other foes of government 
spending had finally impressed their beliefs 
upon the President. 

Second, the do-nothing interval, Re- 
trenchment talk ceased, but nothing re- 
placed it. Even Mr. Roosevelt’s friends 
pounced on his Hoover-like inactivity. 
Other observers thought they saw subtle 
strategy in the administrative delay: long 
accused of meddling with business and 
dictating to a rubber-stamp Congress, Mr. 


Newsphotos 


Harry Hopkins, field marshal in the new spending campaign 


panies. More important, he failed to fol- 
low through on any of his conferees’ pro- 
posals. 

Unchecked meanwhile, economic forces 
continued their downward sweep. Still no 
word came from Mr. Roosevelt—except 
an attack three weeks ago on the South’s 
“feudalism” and on Southern industry’s 
prevailing wage scale. 


Depression Antidotes 


When the President returned from his 
Georgia vacation last week, he suffered 
his most crushing personal political defeat 
in the failure of the Reorganization Bill 
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(see page 13). But, preceding his return, 
Mr. Roosevelt and his aides had already 
cooked up plans to fight depression and 
recapture Presidential prestige. 

At a special Cabinet meeting, Mr. Roose- 
velt broached the subject of new spending. 
Although the President and his advisers 
reached no agreement on the kind or 
amount projected, the consensus favored 
some sort of pump-priming plan. 

A White House caller, Joseph Medill 
Patterson, publisher of The New York 
Daily News, took Mr. Roosevelt to task 
for inactivity, accused him of doing noth- 
ing to check the depression, and asked for 
a showdown. The President outlined a 
spending program to the publisher. After 
a White House secretary, Stephen T. 
Early, had given tacit approval, Patter- 
son broke the story—as a trial balloon— 
through his Washington correspondents, 
John O’Donnell and Doris Fleeson. Other 
papers at once picked up the yarn and 
plastered their pages with versions of the 
President’s “plan.” This left Mr. Roose- 
velt uncommitted as to details while he 
studied popular reaction. 

In addition to $1,500,000,000 RFC 
funds already made available for loans to 
business, the hypothetical program con- 
templated one old and one new depres- 
sion-fighting dodge that would bring the 
total to some $5,000,000,000: 

1—An appropriation of some $1,250,- 
000,000 for seven months’ work relief in 
the fiscal year beginning July 1. Congress 
had originally planned that $1,000,000,000 
would suffice for the whole twelve-month 
period. Now the total sum may well reach 
$2,000,000,000 before the end of the next 
fiscal period. 

2—A possible $1,500,000,000 to revive 
a modified PWA. This fund, available to 
states and cities in the form of non- 
interest-bearing loans that are to be 
repayable in 50 yearly installments, 
will finance projects that are already ap- 
proved but held in abeyance since PWA 











Newsphotos 


Gov. Earle, spending advocate 


stopped its allotments in November 1936. 

Other factors indirectly swelled the 
spending tide. Congress had already aban- 
doned the economy plan of closing down 
some 300 CCC camps at the current fiscal 
year’s end; the administration after trying 
to halve the proposed $200,000,000 high- 
way appropriation, had quietly become 
reconciled to the original amount. The 
President, still opposed to any direct rail- 
road subsidy after a conference with rail- 
road leaders last week, toyed with two 
other devices that would stimulate heavy- 
goods industries: loans for new equipment 
(see page 36) and a Federal corporation 
that would buy new equipment and rent 
it to the roads. 


Supplicants 

With talk of money in the air, pilgrims 
hastened to Washington with plans to 
spend it. From Pennsylvania came Gov. 
George H. Earle, candidate for the Sen- 
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Advice for the White House from transportation chiefs: George. Harrison, 
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ate next fall. At a White House lunch, he 
received Presidential sanction of 4 | 
$24,000,000 Federal fund for a proposed | 
superhighway between Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh. Later, Earle told reporters he 
had urged the President to start a} 
$9,000,000,000 spending program “to saye 
the American form of government.” 

Asked whether he thought the Treas. § 
ury could raise so vast a sum, Earle grew | 
emphatic: “My God, gentlemen! . . , Of 
course I do . . . Deflationary policies of J 
the last few months, if continued, wil 
mean the end of the profits system.” 

Led by Fiorello H. La Guardia of Ney | 
York, eight delegates representing the | 
United States Conference of Mayors called 
on Mr. Roosevelt to urge a $3,000,000,000 
appropriation for WPA alone next year, 
The group reported: “Without an imme. 
diate and drastic reversal of the present 
trend, we are facing a continued increase 
in destitution among the families of em. 
ployable workers.” 

WPA Administrator Hopkins lent sta 
tistical substance to the mayors’ plea. Tes- 
tifying before the Senate Committee on 
Unemployment and Relief, he estimated 
that 3,000,000 had lost their jobs since last 
fall: “There are at the present time about 
18,000,000 men, women, and children re- 
ceiving public assistance. This represents 
over 6,000,000 households.” 





Significance 


Passage of the President’s new spending 
program, whatever form it may finally as- 
sume, probably won’t be affected by the 
Reorganization Bill’s defeat. Congressional 
fear of increasing depression and of con- 
stituents’ reprisals in next fall’s elections 
will outweigh noisy objections to throw- 
ing the budget further out of balance. 

Nevertheless the revived “PWA” plan 
faces one important obstacle: because they 
have already borrowed up to their statu- | 
tory limits, many municipalities will be 
prevented from negotiating even non-in- 
terest-bearing loans for public works. The 
irony is that the loans probably will tum 
out to be outright grants. Washington gos- 
sip predicts that within five or ten years 
Congress will vote to cancel the new mu- 
nicipal obligations. 

The spending program’s most immediate 
result will be psychological. Just as last | 
week’s revelations sent stock prices spurt: | 
ing up, administration members expect | 
later detailed announcements to have sim- 
ilar effects. The hope is that the actual 
pumping-out of money will be under way | 
by early summer, before the psychological 7 
impetus completely wears off. 

The biggest hitch, of course, is fiscal. The | 
new expenditures, together with curtailed | 
tax collections, will probably send next | 
year’s deficit up to about $3,000,000,000, 
as opposed to the $1,000,000,000 originally 
estimated. However, the consensus is that, 
for the time being at least, government 
credit can stand the strain. 
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Revolt 


allie Defeat on Reorganization 


lly as- 
yy the 
sional 
f con- 
ctions 
hrow- 


Beclouds President’s Future 


At 6:45 P.M. last Friday, a_ tense 
silence settled over the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Speaker William Bankhead 
rose to his feet and waited five minutes 
ce. until a clerk handed him a white tally 


’ plan slip. As the Speaker scanned it, members 
e they | edged toward the dais. Then, after an 
statu- | impressive pause, Bankhead announced: 
ill be “The vote stands 204 for recommittal 
on-in- — and 196 nays. The motion to recommit is 
s. The | carried.” 

1 turn For all practical purposes, Franklin 
n g0s- ~—- Roosevelt’s bill to reorganize the ma- 
pened chinery of the Federal government was 
vmu-) dead. 

The bill’s enemies stood in stunned 
ediate F silence for several moments, then broke 
s last | into shrill shouts of victory. Among those 
spurt- | who cheered were 108 Democrats; these 
xpect | had helped administer a crushing setback 
e sim- | to the President in one of the strangest 
actual | legislative battles in Congressional history. 
r way) ‘By last week everyone really familiar 
ogical ) with the Reorganization Bill knew that, 

/ mM passing the Senate and undergoing ex- 
a | tensive House debate, it had been whittled 
tai 


down to a relatively innocuous form. Its 
next | import was negligible compared with that 


— of the new AAA bill which Congress 
inally —_ passed with hardly a murmur in Decem- 
wn ber, and it gave the President far fewer 
me 


prerogatives than had been given him on 
previous occasions. 





Yet press and radio harangues had 
whipped up widespread fears that Roose- 
velt was attempting a wholesale grab of 
power. And the resulting turmoil, both in 
and out of Washington, attained a fe- 
rocity and volume never before worked 
up in so brief a period. 


Paul Reveres 

With Congressmen caught between 
cross fires, hope of victory had zigzagged 
from side to side until the last vote was 
counted. The tornado of telegrams that 
had blown into the Senate while it de- 
bated the measure had passed on to the 
House. And 95 per cent of the messages 
condemned the bill. 

Meanwhile, under the auspices of the 
National Defenders, Inc., 2,000 reorgani- 





Wide World 
‘ > , e 
Paul Revere, George Washington, 
and Rep. John O'Connor 




























Wide World 


The House that wrecked the Reorganization Bill 


Speaker Bankhead waived rules to permit this special picture of the House in session. 


zation foes rallied in New York’s old 
Hippodrome. That hectic session gave 
birth to the Paul Reveres, citizens who 
volunteered to journey to Washington 
wearing small banners with the legend 
“No One-Man Rule.” Following the 
printed instructions issued by Frank E. 
Gannett’s National Committee to Uphold 
Constitutional Government, the Paul Re- 
vere group, some dressed in colonial get- 
ups, marched about the Capitol bearing 
placards: “Congress is our servant, not 
Roosevelt’s” and “Don’t sell us out for 
patronage.” 

As the week opened, neutral observers 
as well as New Dealers considered the 
bill’s passage certain. But, as the tele- 
grams and protests piled up, one Con- 
gressman after another swung to the op- 
position. On Thursday Rep. John J. 
O’Connor’s preliminary motion to recom- 
mit the bill failed by only a narrow mar- 
gin, 191 to 169. 

Genuinely alarmed, the President’s 
ablest persuaders rushed to the Capitol. 
Fence-sitting Congressmen were openly 
wooed with patronage promises. RFC 
Chairman Jones and Postmaster General 
Farley buttonholed doubtful members. 
Charles West, Mr. Roosevelt’s personal 
liaison man, was heard to boast that he 
had changed twenty votes during one 
lunch hour. 

Then, two hours before the final vote, 
the President’s field marshals tossed into 
opponents’ laps a patronage plum in the 
form of an amendment. Until President 
Roosevelt in 1936 specified by executive 
order that every first-, second-, and third- 
class postmastership should go to that ap- 
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plicant who had the highest civil-service 
rating, each Congressman had enjoyed the 
patronage privilege of choosing the post- 
masters in his district from among the 
first three ranking candidates. Now, as a 
last-minute trading point, administration 
leaders offered to return that privilege. 

Last of all, as in most close Congres- 
sional debates, leaders made purely emo- 
tional appeals. Speaker Bankhead ex- 
claimed: “If you vote to recommit the 
bill . . . you will say: “The House of Rep- 
resentatives by Democratic votes has re- 
pudiated the President of the United 
States’.” Floor Leader Sam Rayburn ex- 
horted: “We ought not to send out to 
Americans the message that tonight 
Democrats voting with Republicans have 
voted and said in effect that our Presi- 
dent is no longer the leader of his 
country.” 

A few minutes later, the final vote 
came. The House, packed as is rarely the 
case, stayed packed for the twenty min- 
utes needed to tally the vote. 

Hearing the results, Rayburn muttered: 
“Well, we can’t win all the time.” As he 
and Speaker Bankhead walked dejectedly 
to their offices, they seemed hardly less 
bewildered than the unknown Negro who 
had wandered into the House Democratic 
cloakroom by mistake earlier in the day. 
When ousted, the Negro mumbled: “Ex- 
cuse me, boss, Ah’m jest lookin’ for the 
debate on the extermination bill.” 

Next day Sam Rayburn got a note: 


Dear Sam: 

Thanks for the fine fight . . . The Reorgani- 
zation Bill is intended to simplify and improve 
the public service. With this single objective in 
view, I have given it my earnest approval .. . 
Therefore the legislative developments of yes- 
terday offer no occasion for personal recrimina- 
tion, and there should be none. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FrankLin D. RoosEvett 





Significance 


The Reorganization Bill’s defeat resulted 
from three main causes: (1) Congressmen, 
many of whom had begun talking privately 
of Roosevelt “cockiness,” used the measure 
as a peg on which to hang their resentment; 
that resentment, incidentally, was in- 
creased by the President’s failure to discuss 
his new spending plans with Congress lead- 
ers until last week. (2) Though most rep- 
resentatives thought the widespread public 
clamor unjustified, they feared it in an elec- 
tion year. (3) Only a few members strong- 
ly opposed the bill itself, but almost all 
saw no pressing need for its passage at this 
time. 

In net effect, the vote gave Franklin 
Roosevelt the most clear-cut defeat of his 
Presidential career. It even opened the way 
for speculation as to whether he might 
hereafter experience much of the same sort 
of impotence that shackled Herbert Hoov- 
er during his last two years. 

Out of the whole picture, Vice President 


Garner emerged as a key man of the fu- 
ture. Still trusted by Congress, “Cactus 
Jack” may well be the figure whose assent 
and support Mr. Roosevelt must obtain in 
order to get many future measures adopted. 





National Defense 


Army Wins Near-Record Fund 
to the Tune of Roaring Tanks 


Between no two branches of the govern- 
ment is there more rivalry than between 
the Army and Navy. With an ex-Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy in the White House, 
Army officials have felt that they got less 
than their share of support from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces. But 
last week the Army had its day as bills to 
strengthen both branches of national de- 
fense progressed through Congress. 


Army Bill 

Apr. 6, the 2Ist anniversary of the 
United States’ entry into the World War, 
was “Army Day.” While a knife-edged 
wind ruffled his thinning hair, President 
Roosevelt stood for an hour and a half in 
a drafty stand on Constitution Avenue 
watching the parade of 12,000 troops, vet- 
erans’ organizations, and cadets. 

Then Washington witnessed an A No. 1 
example of applied psychology. At the 
Capitol, senators were on the verge of pass- 
ing the largest War Department appropria- 
tion bill since 1921. No senator looking out 
a window could fail to see the array of 
stubby tanks that had detoured through 
the Capitol grounds to rumble significantly 
past the Senate wing. 





Capitol plaza: 


— 





Straightway the Senate passed and sent 
to conference the $491,225,313 bill, giving 
the Army $75,713,000 more than the prey. 
ous year’s appropriation. Items that pleased 
the General Staff most were $16,790,009 
for coast defenses and $13,694,225 for new 


anti-aircraft guns. 


Navy Bill 


For weeks Navy Department experts 
have pumped facts and figures into mem. 
bers of the Senate Naval Affairs Commit. 
tee to justify passage of the $1,121,000,009 
Naval Construction Bill. Last week Chair. 
man David Walsh yielded to the clamo 


of pacifists and small-navy advocates tg | | 


be heard. Most prominent “small navy" 
man to testify was Major Gen. Smedley PD, 
Butler, whose sharp tongue had led to his 
forced retirement from the Marine Corps 
in 1931. 

“I am a friend of the Navy, and I have 
an anchor tattooed on my chest,” remarked 
the General. But what he said thereafter 
was enough to arouse the enmity of the 
Navy’s officers. 

In the event of war, the General de- 
clared, this country should abandon § 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Panama Canal, which could be 
blown up “by a handful of bombs.” He 
favored a navy of low-tonnage ships de- f 
signed merely to protect America’s shores. 
Other Butler statements: 

“T spent fifteen years going around the 
world guarding Standard Oil tins... 
The whole thing [the Navy program] isa [| 
racket, and the American people are go- 
ing to catch up with it. I have a feeling | 
that this bill does not represent a con- 
sensus of opinion among naval officers. I 
have a feeling it is a grand bluff. . .” 
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Wide World 


the Army on parade. 
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Gen. Butler, the navy’s ‘friend’ 





Bluff or no bluff, every observer knew 
that the record peacetime Navy appropria- 








I de. tion was just as certain of speedy enact- 

— ' ment as was the record Army Bill. 

ands, 

ld be 
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sd | LVA: More Hitches 

10res. Like the Tennessee River itself, TVA’s 
troubles go on forever. Unable to settle the 

d the old intra-TVA row, the President last 


* + + | month removed Chairman Arthur Morgan. 
Jisa / The next ticklish step was to find G.O.P. 

" § Senators, who were willing to serve on the 
} new Congressional committee to investi- 
con- © gate the “scandal.” 

First the Vice President appointed 
|Senators Borah and McNary. They re- 
i signed. Garner then appointed Senator 

Capper. He too resigned. By last week 
the capital strongly suspected that creature 
comfort rather than political wile animated 
the G.O.P. senators’ refusals. Borah, Mc- 
> Nary, and Capper could find little profit 
in joining an investigation that was certain 
to drag on through Washington’s steam- 
ing summer. 








Maverick Advice 


Probably the most blunt-spoken member 
: of the House of Representatives is Maury 
F Maverick of Texas. Last week Representa- 
tive Maverick received a telegram from the 
» students of the American Artists School in 








NELL BILL. WE ARE CONVINCED THE POLICY 
» OF ISOLATION IS ERRONEOUS. PEACE POS- 
SIBLE ONLY THROUGH COLLECTIVE ACTIONS 
| BY DEMOCRATIC NATIONS.” 
Maverick mailed the wire back, with the 
notation: “Nuts! Save your money. You’re 
» Supposed to be artists, not foreign-affairs 
experts.” 


f 
| New York: 
“ 
AMAZED AT YOUR OPPOSITION TO O’CON- 
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Martin Luther Davey 


Governor of Ohio Throws 
Hat in the Ring a Third Time 


Last summer Gov. Martin Luther Davey 
of Ohio sent war-equipped National 
Guardsmen into the Mahoning Valley and 
smashed the strike against “Little Steel,” 
Tom Girdler’s Republic Corp. (See page 
38.) He startled the nation as he dealt 
this first important setback to the C.LO., 
which promptly marked him for political 
doom. Last week, with his usual flair for 
the dramatic, Davey again marched into 
the American Ruhr land and, in the shadow 
of darkened furnaces at Youngstown, de- 
clared his candidacy for a third term. 

Girls in patriotic bunting saluted him; 
a’ Highway Department band blared out 
“Happy Days Are Here Again”; and well- 
drilled state employes cheered at the right 
places as the dapper Governor shouted: 

“Some years ago, Calvin Coolidge said: 
‘I do not choose to run’. . . Later he died 
of heart failure. Since I don’t want to do 
either, I do choose to run, right here and 
now.” 


Cultivator 

Though political observers believe his 
chances are slim, friends and foes alike 
agree that the energetic Governor is a 
hard man to lick. He knows all the tricks 
of personal campaigning—smiling and bow- 
ing, flattering women, patting small boys 
on the head, kissing babies. His creed: 





“Learn to cultivate the wallflower. The 
rich, the popular, and the powerful get 
plenty of attention anyway, but most peo- 
ple neglect the less fortunate. They never 
fail to appreciate a little attention.” 

Davey makes friends with janitors, tele- 
phone girls, bellhops—everybody. He has 
the appeal of the self-made man. His 
father was a poor English immigrant, and 
as a boy Davey peddled garden produce. 
He entered Oberlin College but had to 
leave for lack of money. At 22 (he is now 
53) he conceived the idea of expanding a 
small tree-surgery business started at Kent 
by his father, and he added a school for 
tree surgeons. Today the business yields 
$150,000 or so a year. 

He is a demon salesman as well as vote 
getter. Once he went to New York to ad- 
dress the Ohio Society there. He talked of 
trees. So impressive was the speech that 
New York City bought an extensive treat- 
ment process for Central Park trees. 

Davey scorns press conferences and deals 
with the people direct—a trick he learned 
with mail advertising in his tree business. 
He writes letters by the bale and follows 
them up with more letters. And, above all, 
he has built the most extensive political 
machine in Qhio’s history. 

That is the man rebellious Democrats 
have to beat this year. Though New Deal- 
ers oppose him, even his foes concede that 
he may capture the Democratic primary 
Aug. 9. His chief opponent will be the 
heavily backed former Lt. Gov. Charles 
Sawyer of Cincinnati—a sworn personal 
and political enemy of Davey since both 











Courtesy of The Christian Science Monitor 
Rubbernecks’ Paradise: At work on new Hollywood studios for 
the National Broadcasting Co., construction engineers gave a streamlined 
touch to the nationwide pastime of gazing at excavations. Windowed bal- 
conies provided watchers with ringside observation posts. 
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Governor Davey makes friends with everybody ... He says: ‘Cultivate the wallflower’ 


met at Oberlin 30-odd years ago. Another 
possibility is William J. Kennedy, Ohio 
Secretary of State, who probably would 
take away enough of Sawyer’s votes to 
renominate the Governor. 

Even if Davey captures the primary, he 
will face trouble at the November general 
election. The Republicans swept the mu- 
nicipal polls last November. The C.L.O. 
is out to get him. He is under heavy fire 
for allegedly permitting graft. Finally, Ohio 
has given three successive terms to only 
one Governor—Vic Donahey, now in the 
United States Senate. 


‘Hatchet Men’ 


Davey entered politics in 1914, when 
he cultivated the wallflowers well enough 
to become Democratic Mayor of Kent, 
a staunch Republican city. He later won 
three terms in Congress (1918-20, 1922-24, 
1924-26) where little was heard of him. 
Then, in 1934, he captured the Governor- 
ship. He has been in political hot water 
ever since. 

The Governor’s chief intraparty foes are 
the Democratic “hatchet men” of the State 
Senate—so called because their emblem is 
a small lapel hatchet, at first symbolic of 
a pledge to chop executive appropriations 
and later of a drive to tomahawk the Gov- 
ernor on general principles. They have 
come to resent his showmanship: his cus- 
tom of riding behind the shrieking sirens of 
a motorcycle escort, outbursts like his 
charge that most Ohio State football men 
were on the public pay roll, his threat 
(never carried out) of feeding the indigent 
from National Guard rolling kitchens. 
Most of all, they resent his refusal to play 
ball with the old-line Democratic organiza- 
tion. 

Led by Lt. Gov. Paul P. Yoder, Demo- 
cratic archenemy of the Governor, the 
Senate last January started an investiga- 
tion of alleged “legal graft” in state de- 
partments. Senators charged that a Davey 
aide shook down Chrysler, General Mo- 


tors, and utility companies for campaign 
contributions in 1934; that millions have 
been squandered in excessive payments for 
road materials; that a company without 
trucks won a state contract for trucking 
liquor and immediately sublet it at a profit 
of 54% cents a case; that coal brokers prof- 
ited 100 per cent on sales to state insti- 
tutions. But, just as Martin Davey had 
stymied previous inquiries, he last month 
choked off this one at its height by forcing 
the Legislature to adjourn on its scheduled 
date. 

Between times, Davey has spatted with 
Washington and with the press. He was 
Ohio Relief Administrator in 1934. Charges 
were made (with affidavits) that firms 
and individuals selling relief supplies had 
to kick in $8,000 to the Davey campaign 
fund. Harry L. Hopkins, discharging him, 
wrote: “The frank purpose of this shake- 
down was to help pay for the deficit of 
your campaign.” 





International 


Foes: Davey and Sawyer 


The Governor retorted that the National 


WPA head was a “contemptible coward” York 
and swore out a criminal-libel warrant “ 
against him. There was talk of impeaching 
Davey until Francis W. Poulson, his cam- wt 
paign manager, assumed responsibility for - 
the alleged shakedown. Then the whole yon 
business was dropped. — 
Davey’s chief press bugaboo today is per 
Roy W. Howard, chief of the Scripps-How- Tith 
ard newspaper chain, which brands his ad- | Ohic 
ministration as “the spoils system at its 
worst.” In a broadcast last week, Davey 7 et 
declared: “Their (the Scripps-Howard Tr: 
papers’) conduct has been so bad that you pe 
have a right to assume anything they pub- ion 
lish about my administration is false... me 
It is the bulldozing boss of this chain of |p, 4 
yellow newspapers who seeks to Russian- Ciar 
ize Ohio. God forbid that this state should — pq, 
be run from the gaudy and low-minded | 414 


office of a power-drunk man in New York.” 7 4, 
State Democrats, the New Deal, Re 7 
publicans, Scripps-Howard—they are all | 
sharpening hatchets for Martin L. Davey’s had 
scalp. But the wiser political soothsayers, 
well aware that he is still cultivating wall- 
flowers, are chary of predictions. 


‘A. Pickus Calling—’ 


Abraham Pickus, well-to-do oil-company F 
executive of Cleveland, hates war with 4 
deep and well-founded passion. He was | 
both wounded and gassed in the war and | 
was one of fourteen American soldiers left 
alive after their company of 250 went © 
over the top in France. When postwar © 
years bred a threat of fresh conflict, Pick- | 
us turned his love of peace into a unique | 
hobby: as less imaginative men hoard | 
stamps or collect autographs, Pickus con | 
ducts long-distance telephone arguments att 
with the world’s leaders. Though known 
to many Clevelanders, Pickus’ story Pa 
reached a less limited audience last week De 
when a letter published in The New mc 
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A. Pickus, dialing diplomat 


Yorker magazine called attention to his 
activities. 

On April Fool’s Day two years ago Pickus 
put through his first call. It was to Hirosi 
Saito, Japanese Ambassador in Washing- 
ton. From Saito came the astonishing per- 
sonal assurance that there would be no 
war between Japan and Russia. Other 
calls followed. To Germany: “Is this A. 
Hitler? This is A. Pickus of Cleveland, 
Ohio, U.S.A... . What do you think of 
a general election in Spain to settle the 
war?” To Franco’s headquarters: “I said: 
‘If you think the people of Spain want 
your kind of government, have an elec- 
tion.’ He said he was deaf. I said: ‘You 
weren't deaf a few minutes ago’.” Other 
Pickus specimens include Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister; Anthony 
Eden, former British Foreign Secretary; 
and Alfred Sze, Chinese Ambassador to 
the United States. Britain’s Prime Min- 
ister, Neville Chamberlain, wouldn’t talk 
with the man from Cleveland. But Pickus 
had long talks with both Neville Chamber- 
lain’s and Anthony Eden’s secretaries, tell- 


ing them what he thought of Mussolini. 

Pickus’ conversations brought a mild 
threat of trouble when the local district 
attorney’s office warned him that heavy 
fines and jail sentences await private citi- 
zens who negotiate treaties with foreign 
countries. The peacemaker replied with a 
modest deprecation: “I don’t negotiate. 
I just give an opinion.” 

Clad in awning-stripe green and yellow 
pajamas, Pickus lay abed one day last 
week—not sick, just resting. To a re- 
porter he explained that he didn’t know 
how much his transatlantic tolls cost 
him; he guessed “several thousand dol- 
lars.” Had he given up his unofficial, 
telephonic ministry? No! He was even 
then planning a new European call—to 
whom, he wouldn’t say. 


Ladies at Court 


The brightest jewel in an American 
woman’s social crown is a presentation at 
the Court of St. James’s. Each year hun- 
dreds of wealthy wives have badgered ser- 
vile husbands and yanked every available 
social and political wire to win the coveted 
invitations. Because out of the lot only 32 
could be picked, most American diplomats 
have longed to follow the forthright course 
adopted last week by Joseph P. Kennedy, 
new, hard-boiled Ambassador to Great 
Britain. Finding it impossible to choose 
among 300 “American ladies . . . on any 
basis of real fairness,” Kennedy announced 
he would present only four or five relatives 
of American officials and other citizens 
permanently domiciled in England.* “I 
cannot see,” he added, “that it (the cus- 
tom of presentation) serves any useful 
purpose for either of the two countries.” 
~ Reflecting general British applause of 
Kennedy’s action, The London Daily Her- 
ald commented: “Social Climbers Take a 


Tumble.” 








*Predicted in Periscope Feb. 7. 





Dr. ‘Townsend 


Dr. Francis E. Townsend’s once exten- 
sive Old Age Revolving Pensions move- 
ment sloughed off rapidly after its puny 
showing in the 1936 elections. Wholesale 
desertions, government hounding, and the 
conviction of Dr. Townsend himself for 
contempt of a House investigating com- 
mittee shook it to the roots. Last year, 
with scattered clubs and a weekly news- 
paper still going, it changed its name to 
the Townsend National Recovery Move- 
ment. 

Two months ago Dr. Townsend left his 
California home for Washington, to serve 
out his 30-day jail sentence for contempt. 
A small crowd, mostly aged women, sang 
“I’m Grateful to You” as his train pulled 
out. But instead of surrendering, Dr. 
Townsend appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

This week the court turned him down. 
Unless pardoned by President Roosevelt, 
the former messiah of the nation’s indigent 
aged must go to jail for one month. 





Barkley’s Hopes 


Last February, after Kentucky’s popular 
young Governor, Albert (“Happy”) 
Chandler, announced he would oppose Sen. 
Alben Barkley in this year’s elections, New 
Dealers developed the jitters. Since Bark- 
ley is Senate Majority Leader, his defeat 
in the August primaries would not only 
mean incalculable loss of administration 
prestige in the South but would jeopardize 
Democratic success in the nationwide No- 
vember elections. Worried over his pros- 
pects, the Senator has journeyed home al- 
most every week end, and the President 
himself has contemplated a Kentucky trip 
to bolster his lieutenant’s chances. 

Last week an Institute of Public Opin- 
ion poll in Kentucky helped allay New 
Deal fears. It showed Barkley leading by 
about 2 to 1. 








International, Harris & Ewing 


Dissent in the Democracies: 
over foreign policy, Emanuel Shinwell (first on left) 
attacked R. T. Bower in the. House of Commons (see 
page 21). Next day in Paris a similar issue caused a 
Deputy to charge on Minister of Interior Marx Dor- 
moy (beard) who was protected by ex-Police Chief 








Wide World, Keystone 
Apr. 4, in a row 








Acme, International 


Chiappe (see page 19). The same day in Washington 
Senator McKellar of Tennessee differed with Royal S. 
Copeland on the danger of foreign invasion. Believing 
his honor besmirched, he moved toward the New 
Yorker’s seat shouting: ‘Come on outside, you dirty, 
lying ----!’ Colleagues barely prevented a fist fight. 
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Seesaw in the Spanish War: 


Franco Pauses, Foes Reorganize 


Rebels Straighten Front; 
Premier Negrin Takes Charge 
of Loyalist Armies 


In the month since the start of the 
Aragon offensive on Mar. 9, Gen. Fran- 
cisco Franco’s mechanized army has raced 
forward 60 miles on a 125-mile front and 
captured some 300 towns and _ villages. 
Last week the prudent Generalissimo 
slowed down the drive at his two chief 
center positions, Lérida and the Ebro 
River Valley, but pressed forward on 
both his flanks to straighten out the 
battle line. 


Dynamite 

The most rapid progress was made by 
Gen. José Moscardo in the gully-filled 
Pyrenees foothills near the French border. 
Cavalry and tank detachments sped 
through the forests of myrtle and stunted 
apple trees to Tremp, where a 90-foot- 
high, 660-foot-long dam and a huge hy- 
droelectric station supply 60 per cent of 
Barcelona’s power (the capital’s current 
failed for an hour last week, but loyalists 
claimed that old steam plants could sup- 
ply the city). Government defenders 
taken by surprise scurried to the hills leav- 
ing behind tons of dynamite with which 
they could have blown up the dam and 
loosed a 7,000.000,000-cubic-foot flood on 
Franco’s positions. 

Twenty miles below Tremp other 
Fascist troops attacked Balaguer, tempo- 
rary loyalist field headquarters, thus pro- 
tecting themselves against a flanking 
move and clearing the way for Gen. Juan 
Yague’s veteran Moors at Lérida—now 
waiting the moment to push ahead on the 
American-designed highway to Barcelona. 

In the extreme south, Gen. Miguel 
Aranda led hardy Galician peasants in a 
spectacular but unpublicized drive across 
the coastal mountains. Apparently caught 
asleep, the loyalists fled from Morella, 
which perches atop a conical hill—without 
firing a shot. By this week the Fascists 
had clambered down the foothills to with- 
in 10 miles of Vinaroz, bustling little 
Mediterranean port 15 miles south of 
Tortosa. 

But in the olive groves 5 miles above 
Tortosa—whose capture would achieve 
the offensive’s chief strategic aim by 
splitting the loyalist territory—40,000 
Italian troops under Gen. Garcia Valino 
bogged down. Reformed loyalist lines out- 
side the ruined and deserted seaport held 
firm. Along the eastern bank of the 
swirling, muddy Ebro government ma- 





International 


Gen. José Moscardo 


chine gunners and artillerymen set up 
their guns on the almost impregnable 
bluffs. Despite constant bombing, trains 
on the vital Valencia-Barcelona line still 
chugged across the river on the lofty steel 
bridge, and daring French truck drivers 
dashed up the coastal highway with loads 
of food. 


Americans 


When General Franco’s offensive ex- 
ploded on Mar. 9, the heaviest charge 
blasted the American Washington-Lincoln 


i mai 


. (br hh 


and Canadian MacKenzie-Papineau bat. 
talions of the tough International Brigade, 


Scattered and disorganized, they fought q | 
rear-guard action all the way across Arg. | 


gon, then battled their way down the 
Ebro Valley. Last week 150 survivors had 
reformed their ranks, ready for action 








again. Their leaders told how 50 of them 7 


had held up the Fascist advance for one | 
vital day. 
It happened at Gandesa, 


20 miles above f 


Tortosa. There, one Captain Wattis, re 


tired British Army officer, had gathered 


50 members of the American battalions ' 
armed with one machine gun, rifles, and | 


grenades. Crouching behind a small ridge 
that commanded the Tortosa road, the 
little band withstood a day-long barrage, 
beat off six tank attacks, and suffered 
only four casualties. At night under a 
covering rear-guard fire the heroes escaped 
across the river, over which they had en- 
abled the government to transfer thou- 
sands of troops. 

The only voice dissenting from the In- 
ternationals’ heroic chorus was that of one 
John Honeycombe, a 37-year-old Cali- 
fornia Communist, who had deserted and 
escaped to France. There he spun a tale of 
defeat, prison, and disillusionment. “That 
man Franco has everything!” he cried. 


“The Spanish are finished!” 
Shake-Up 


When the Fascists reached Madrid’s 
outskirts eighteen months ago, Gen. Queipo 
de Llano, hot-headed Seville radio com- 
mentator, broadcast that a “fifth column” 
of insurgent sympathizers inside the city 
would fall on the loyalists as the Fascists 
entered. Thereupon, militiamen massacred 
hundreds of supposed Rightists. Last week 
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Loyalists dynamite bridges, but insurgents drive on over pontoons 
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Loyalist militiamen: over the Pyrenees to refuge in France 


Franco’s forces once again boasted of a 
“ffth column”—this time in Barcelona. 
Catalan Reds immediately pounced on 
suspected Fascists, and even Herbert L. 
Matthews, careful New York Times cor- 
respondent, admitted that “30 or 40” had 
“disappeared.” 

To prevent such self-appointed vigil- 
antes from plunging Barcelona into new 
chaos and to reorganize the shattered 
government troops, Premier Juan Negrin 
last week reshuffled the Cabinet and the 
army. Negrin, hitherto supposedly only a 
figurehead, remained as Premier and took 
over the War Ministry. He ousted In- 
dalecio Prieto, the ambitious, clever poli- 
tician who has been regarded as_ the 
loyalists’ strong man. Julio Alvarez del 
Vayo—ranking supporter of Spain’s No. 1 
Leftist firebrand, former Premier Largo 
Caballero—replaced José Giral as Foreign 
Minister. Other significant acquisitions 
were representatives from C.N.T. and 
U.G.T., the great syndicalist and Socialist 
trade unions whose jealous brawling has 
more than once threatened to overthrow 
the government. 

Gen. Sebastian Pozas, commander on 
the Catalonia front, author of the short- 
lived Teruel offensive and reputedly the 
government’s keenest military mind, also 
lost his job. The Premier replaced him 
with an old personal friend: Col. Juan 
Perea, 44, who was once imprisoned with 
Negrin during Primo de Rivera’s dictator- 
ship. Simultaneously, the loyalists launched 
an offensive in Estremadura Province, 
where a short drive across the barren 
hills to the Portuguese border would split 
Insurgent territory in two. But for Barce- 
lona, which has fearfully awaited a re- 
newal of last month’s horrifying air bom- 
bardments, the most encouraging sign ap- 
peared in the sky. Flying over the city in 
perfect formation came 100 defense planes, 
apparently brand new Russian-built Cha- 
tos and Moscas. 


Leftist France 
Turns to Right 


Behind the confusion and weakness that 
have reduced France to an international 
zero during a period of tense nerves in Eu- 
rope is a set of hard facts: (1) the hostility 
of industry and capital to the social re- 
forms of the Popular Front government, 
considerably more radical than those of the 
New Deal; (2) constant strikes as labor’s 
share in the class struggle; (3) $2,500,000,- 
000 idle in New York, London, Berne, and 
Amsterdam, sent abroad by skeptical cap- 
italists; and (4) a rearmament program 
which puts a per capita burden of $24 on 
Frenchmen annually and accounts for more 
than one-quarter of the national budget. 





Edouard Daladter: War Minister 


Albeit facing certain defeat, Premier 
Leon Blum last week gave Parliament a 
program designed both to meet the internal 
emergency and to make France show some 
backbone in curbing its aggressive neigh- 
bors, Germany and Italy. Blum asked 
temporary dictatorial powers to put 
through a capital levy, control of foreign 
exchange, and revalorization of the Bank 
of France’s gold reserve. 

The Chamber of Deputies met the emer- 
gency with tumult. Rightist Deputies, hat- 
ing Blum more intensely than any French 
politician has been hated in twenty years, 
shouted: “Down with the Jews!” (The 
Popular Front’s creator is Jewish.) The 
Left benches replied with derisive shouts 
of “Heil Hitler!” Edouard Herriot, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, pounded for order 
with a paperknife, but the invective be- 
came so fierce that Paul Ihuel, a minor 
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Rightist Deputy, tried to assault Minister 
of the Interior Marx Dormoy. Jean Chi- 
appe, hard-boiled ex-Paris police chief and 
a Rightist Deputy himself, held Ihuel by 
the coattails. Finally Herriot put on his 
top hat as a signal that the session was 
suspended. When the hysteria had died 
down and the Chamber reassembled, Her- 
riot called for a vote. Half the Radical-So- 
cialists—an important segment of the 
Popular Front make-up—deserted Blum, 
but his bill carried by 311 to 249. 

But the Premier still had to deal with 
the Senate—and the following day the 
ancients in the Luxembourg Palace gave 
Blum his coup de grace and decorum and 
speed. Joseph Caillaux—who celebrated his 
75th birthday Mar. 30 but is still touted as 
his country’s financial wizard—was Blum’s 
leading enemy. So well had be prepared the 
ground that the senators voted 223 to 49 
against even debating the bill. 

The nearest to disorder during that ses- 
sion came from outside. Ten thousand So- 
cialists and Communists, knowing their 
political tide had run out, marched up the 
Boulevard St. Michel shouting: “Hang 
Caillaux!” and “Down with the Luxem- 
bourg!” Minister Dormoy had “forbidden” 
the parade, but he did nothing to protect 
the Senate, and Senate President Jeanneney 
used his special powers and called out 
troops to guard the palace. 

Blum resigned. President Albert Lebrun 
called on Defense Minister Edouard Dala- 
dier to form a new government. (Daladier 
was Premier in 1934 and went out on the 
wave of popular anger that burst out in 
the Stavisky riots.) As the Popular Front 
tottered, Daladier emerged as one of the 
few individuals who might have enough 
strength to form a government and in two 
days he had succeeded. He announced his 
Cabinet Apr. 10, date of the German- 
Austrian plebiscite. (When Hitler invaded 
Austria, France had no government.) The 
“streamlined Cabinet” was France’s small- 
est since the war—nineteen ministers. Da- 
ladier also created an “inner circle” of six, 
to meet daily. 

The Socialists and extreme Rightists 
alike refused to participate, so the shift 
was not to the hoped-for “national union.” 
Most of the members came from Dala- 
dier’s own Radical-Socialists; most of them 
also have quarreled with Blum at some 
time during the Popular Front combina- 
tion. Hence the change definitely removed 
power from the Left groups which have 
governed France since the 1936 general 
elections. 

Organized labor immediately showed its 
chagrin. To the 60,000 men already on 
strike in the automobile, airplane, and met- 
allurgical industries during the last days of 
Blum’s government, 65,000 more were add- 
ed before Daladier had been in office 48 
hours. A general strike of 300,000 metal- 
lurgical workers was threatened. Daladier 
warned both sides to make peace or expect 
drastic action. 
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Signi ficance stopped. On hundreds of cathedral spires 





Daladier headed France’s fifth govern- 
ment in two years, and the strikes it pro- 
voked showed that the key for settling the 
deep social conflict had yet to be found. 

But the new Premier’s own inclination, 
and his appointment of Georges Bonnet, 
ex-Ambassador to Washington, as Foreign 
Minister indicated at least a more definite 
foreign policy. While nominally cooperat- 
ing with Britain, Blum disliked Prime Min- 


A 4 Swiftnews 
Ex-Premier again: Léon Blum 


ister Neville Chamberlain’s bargaining 
with Mussolini and eagerness to deal with 
Hitler. Daladier agrees with Chamberlain. 
Almost his first announcement was that 
he would settle the French quarrel with 
Italy by recognizing the conquest of Ethi- 
opia. 





Ja! 


“World War Victory’ at Last 
for the ‘Holy German Reich’ 


Gray clouds scudded over Vienna, bring- 
ing gusts of icy rain. But enthusiastic 
Brown Shirts, bare-kneed Hitler Youths, 


and Swastika-adorned civilians jammed the 


great square in front of the City Hall. The 
clock boomed in the Gothic tower, and a 
small figure limped out onto the balcony. 
Raising his arm, Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels cried: “To the whole German 
nation! I herewith proclaim the day of the 
Greater German Reich! Hoist the flags!” 


Twenty-five thousand homing pigeons from 


all parts of the Greater Reich whirled into 
the sky. 

It was noon, Apr. 9. For two minutes 
75,000,000 Germans stood in silent salute. 
From Yugoslavia to Denmark, traffic 





and gabled town halls, blood-red Nazi bap. 
ners were unfurled. Then, amid the screech 
of whistles and sirens, cheers rose for the 
Reich’s new national holiday—marking 
Anschluss with Austria. 

The next day a national plebiscite was 


scheduled to ratify the actual union, but & 
Adolf Hitler and dozens of Nazi tub § 
thumpers had already made sure of the | 


result. For a fortnight the Fiihrer had 


stumped up and down in his private tep. | 


car train. Last week he wound up the cam. 
paign in Austria on a note of ever-increas. 
ing mysticism. 

In Salzburg he caught cold but hoarsely 
cried that Austria’s invasion had come like 
a “springtime storm.” In Klagenfurt he 


va 


admitted that “for many years I was Ger. | 


many’s poorest citizen . . . but poverty 
made me strong.” In Linz he attributed 
his “determination, energy, and _ tireless. 
ness” to service in the German Army. 

Saturday he visited Vienna for the sec. 
ond time in 25 years and there dwarfed all 
previous efforts. In the Northwest Station 
—converted into a cathedral-like hall—he 
spoke with awe: “I believe it was God’s 
will to send this Austrian boy to the Reich 
and permit him to return to unite the 
German people. Within three days the 
Lord struck down the former rulers of this 
country. Everything that has happened 
must have been pre-ordained by divine 
will.” 

He told of his early travail: “For nine- 
teen years I worked as no other politician 
has ever worked . . . struggled bitterly year 
after year .. . enjoyed no single day’s rest 

. never found a fair opponent . . . All 
shouted: ‘Kill him! Arrest him!’” Hitler 
bent forward triumphantly: “Today I am 
in Vienna ... This is my fatherland ... 
I have proved that I can do more than the 
dwarfs who were running this country into 
the ground . . . My name will stand for- 
ever!” The Fiihrer straightened up, and the 
audience burst into the Netherland 
“Thanksgiving Hymn.” As the last line, 
“Lord make us free,” died away, Vienna’s 
church bells began to toll. 


Voters 

Next day party district leaders through- 
out Germany roused voters early. Ambu- 
lances even carried the sick to the polls. 
All over the world, Germans boarded ships 
to ballot on Anschluss. Nazis in Britain 
piled aboard the Labor Front cruise ship 
Wilhelm Gustloff for a 75-cent beer and 
voting junket. By nightfall, 49,493,028 per- 
sons had voted. Of these 99.08 per cent 
had scratched an emphatic Ja (in Austria 
this rose to 99.75 per cent), surpassing 
even the previous record of 98.79 per cent 
affirmative ballots in the March 1936 elec- 
tion. 

As the returns rolled in, the Fiihrer 
joyfully took up a microphone: “For me 
this is the proudest hour of my life!” 
He proclaimed the new state—the Holy 
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German Reich of Teutonic Nationality. 

Most observers agreed that the actual 
balloting was both secret and honest. But 
part “of the overwhelming victory, partic- 
ularly in Austria, they attributed to 
Cardinal Innitzer of Vienna, who a fort- 
night ago urged all Catholics to vote Ja. 
The Vatican promptly reprimanded the 
Cardinal, summoned him to Rome, and 
last week forced him to withdraw his 
statement. But of this retraction Nazi 
papers printed not a word. 

With the plebiscite safely past, Berlin 
dealt a blow this week to the man who 
was once the monarchist hope of Catholic 
Austria. For asking foreign powers to 
protect Austria, Archduke Otto von Haps- 
burg will be executed for high treason if 
he ever enters Germany. 


For years international gossips have 
whispered about Adolf Hitler’s “beautiful 
blond young English friend”’—the Hon. 
Unity Valkyrie Mitford-Freeman, 24-year- 
old daughter of Baron Redesdale. Last 
week Unity returned from a visit to Vienna 
full of Nazi zeal. She celebrated the pleb- 
iscite by appearing at a radical Hyde Park 
“Save Spain” meeting with a Swastika but- 
ton. Spying the emblem, a score of anti- 
Nazis set upon the Hon. Unity with cries 
of “You baby murderer!” and kicked, hit, 
and spat at her until police rescued her. 





Britain: A Slap 


By-Election Upset Presages 
Trouble for Chamberlain 


The rumpus over Prime Minister Ne- 
ville Chamberlain’s foreign policy has 
scuttled the dignity of the House of Com- 
mons to the extent that hardly a debate 
passes without name calling. Last week, 
for the first time within memory of living 
Britons, an M.P. got his face smacked in 
the House. 

Comdr. Robert Tatton Bower, Con- 
servative, is a son of Sir Robert L. Bower, 
an empire builder around whom Edgar 
Wallace wrote a novel of African ad- 
venture, “Sanders of the River.” (Leslie 
Banks and Paul Robeson played in the 
Hollywood version.) Bower is an ex-officer 
of the navy and an amateur heavyweight 
boxer. Emanuel Shinwell, Laborite, is a 
Jew born and reared in a London slum. 
When Shinwell called the government 
“hypocrites” and “humbugs,” Bower 
shouted at him “Go back to Poland!” 
Shinwell stalked into the Tory section 
and slapped the Commander’s face. Bow- 
er started to hit back, but folded his arms 
and sat down. Both apologized to the 
House. 

_ Tory headquarters put the slap to po- 
litical use in a Parliamentary by-election 
where, for the first time, voters were ex- 
Pressing an opinion on the Premier’s 
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International 


Vienna: ‘One Reich—one leader!’ 


Dolksabftimmung und Grokdeutidher Reidstag 





Stimmsettel 


SiN Du mit der am 13. Mar; 1938 vollzogenen 
Wiedervereinigung Sfterreichs mit dem Deutkhen Reich 
cinverRanden und Rimm® Du fur die Cifte unferes Fidrers 


Adolf Hitler? 
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Acme 


Anschluss: YES or (no)? 


policy. The poll took place in West Ful- 
ham, a middle-class London residential 
district with no decided political bias, 
hence a good testing ground. The Labor 
candidate, Mrs. Edith Summerskill, a 
practicing physician, called Chamberlain’s 
policy “a wobble to war.” Dr. Summer- 
skill is one of Labor’s most attractive and 
energetic campaigners, and the Tories sent 
Viscountess Astor and other crack speak- 
ers to fight her. Bower himself put in an 
oar with a letter describing his Commons 
experience as “an example of what may 
happen if Socialists get into power.” Two 
days later doctors ordered him to bed: the 
blow had resulted in a serious injury to 
his ear. 

But despite the Tory mobilization, Mrs. 
Summerskill won by a majority of 1,421 
votes out of 31,745. 





Significance 


The West Fulham results caused a 
sharp pain in the political ear of Con- 
servative scouts. A single by-election is no 


more than a straw; yet the trend indi- 
cated in the nonpartisan district clearly 
showed the gamble on which Chamberlain 
launched when he got rid of Anthony 
Eden as Foreign Secretary and adopted 
a trading policy toward Hitler and Mus- 
solini. Whether the shift indicated in this 
first test of public opinion develops into 
a revolt will depend on Chamberlain’s 
success in negotiating a satisfactory Medi- 
terranean agreement with Italy. Last week 
Britain took the first step by arranging 
League of Nations’ recognition of ‘Italy’s 
sovereignty over Ethiopia. The rest of 
Chamberlain’s deal with Italy should be 
ready for publication after Easter. 





News: Japanese Flee 
Chiang’s Reorganized Army 
Blocks Drive on Key Rail Line 


In the first phase of their invasion of 
China, the Japanese occupied the five 
Northern Provinces and set up a puppet 
government at Peiping. In the second 
phase they seized Shanghai and Nanking; 
By Mar. 27 their hold on the Yangtze 
River basin was so complete that they set 
up a puppet government over Central 
China. 

Between the regions lies an unconquered 
corridor. For fighting purposes, it is a gi- 
gantic H formed by three railways: on 
the west, the Peiping-Hankow line; on the 
east, the Tientsin-Pukow line; as crossbar, 
the Lunghai line from the sea inland. 

Japanese forces, overrunning Shantung 
Province, hold most of the eastern line and 
part of the western. But they can neither 
move freely nor unite the two puppet states 
until they have the crossbar. 

January snows were on the ground when 
they started to take it. When spring wheat 
began to sprout and still no decisive vic- 
tory had been won, a column tried to out- 
flank the key city, Suchow, where the 
Lunghai crossbar cuts the eastern side of 
the H. 

The flanking column struck southeast at 
Taierhchwang, a mud-walled village on the 
bank of the sluggish Grand Canal which 
the Yuan dynasty dug 700 years ago. It 
is only 40 miles from Suchow—a day’s 
ride for motorized fighters. Heavy guns 
battered the town to pieces. When Chinese 
resistance seemed to melt, 5,000 Japanese 
charged confidently in. Chinese guerrillas 
swiftly cut the enemy’s communications 
from the rear, and the Japanese were 
trapped. For three days they had only 
such food as could be dropped by para- 
chute. Tanks stalled for want of gasoline. 
Artillery fire dwindled—finally ceased. 

Then, on Apr. 7, nine months to the day 
after the “incident” at the Mareo Polo 
Bridge in Peiping which started the current 
invasion, 75,000 Chinese annihilated the 
trogps at Taierhchwang and drove through 















































































Wide World 
Exhibit A: WhenJapanese crip- 
pled a Chinese plane, Michael 
Domnin, Russian, parachuted into 
captivity. Tokyo last week angrily 
protested to Moscow over Soviet 
aid to China. 





with such power that a Japanese rescue 
force of 20,000 was rolled back. 

Darting guerrilla bands destroyed 
bridges and tracks ahead of the retreat, 
forcing the Japanese to abandon tanks, 
guns, and supplies. Chinese headquarters 
boasted that its armies looked on a unique 
spectacle—Japanese soldiers running like 
cowards. Not until four days later, when 
they had been pushed back 20 miles to 
Yihsien, did the Japanese rally. 

This was the first appreciable success in 
the combined use of mass and guerrilla 
forces worked out by Chiang Kai-shek and 
Gen. Pai Chung-hsi—once Chiang’s enemy, 
now his Chief of Staff. To supplement it, 
they ordered Chinese divisions to the of- 
fensive through the entire corridor, ex- 
pecting—and winning—no victories but 
keeping Japanese reinforcements away 
from Taierhchwang. 





Significance 


The strategical value of the Chinese vic- 
tory did not compare with its potential ef- 
fect-on the morale of the two armies. No 
Japanese Army had ever before been de- 
feated in the open field—perhaps doubtful 
praise since the nearest to first-class ene- 
mies they had ever met were the Russians 
in 1905 and German reservists in the World 
War. The invaders had been arrogantly 
disdainful of the fighting ability of the 
Chinese. Now such a surprising defeat 
might demoralize soldiers far from home 
and already feeling victory long overdue. 
And, for the high command, recapture of 
Taierhchwang is a vital question of “face.” 
Japanese headquarters at Peiping and 
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Shanghai refused even to admit there had 
been a defeat. They kept denying it even 
after neutral army officers and correspond- 
ents went to Taierhchwang and saw Chi- 
nese soldiers bathing tired feet in the canal, 
with no living Japanese in sight. 

China celebrated the victory by parades 
and firecrackers at Hankow, the provisional 
capital, Canton, and other cities. Yet 
Chiang, mindful that the offensive power 
of his army still is more than dubious, 
warned against overenthusiasm. 





Mexico 


Patriots Stage a Bullfight 
to Help Pay Off Gringos 


Two weeks ago Washington demanded 
that Mexico repay Americans deprived of 
farm lands and oil property worth $200,- 
000,000. At the same time the State De- 
partment recognized the legality of the 
expropriation decree and, in a friendly re- 
ply, President Lazaro Cardenas promised 
indemnification (NEWSWEEK, Apr. 11). 

Last week distant London—not bound 
by a “good neighbor” policy or influenced 
by the close scrutiny of twenty Pan-Ameri- 
can nations—demanded immediate and 
unqualified return of seized British oil 
properties, worth $250,000,000. Minister 
Owen St. Clair O'Malley handed President 
Cardenas a protest calling the expropria- 
tion “inherently unjust,” a violation of in- 
ternational law. Foreshadowing an official 
reply, one of Cardenas’ aides commented: 
“That is Great Britain’s point of view. 
Mexico has her own, very different.” 

While diplomats made gestures, the 
Aguila Co., parent of British oil firms in 
Mexico, proceeded to liquidate. Most offi- 
cers departed, leaving behind only a staff 
sufficient to handle a lengthy court fight 
and to attempt to block independents try- 
ing to buy oil at cut-rate prices. 

The government, utilizing the wave of 
national pride which the oil seizures awak- 
ened, continued its drive for popular sub- 
scriptions to pay off the foreign companies. 
Oil workers declared their willingness to 
donate a day’s pay each month. Archbishop 
Garibi y Rivera of Guadalajara called up- 
on Catholics to contribute. And in Mexico 
City, on Sunday, thousands thronged to a 
“benefit” bullfight in the Plaza de Toros, 
largest all-steel ring in the world. Six lead- 
ing Toreros performed for the oil fun. 

The Secretary of the Treasury ordered 
the new oil-export agency to earmark 20 
per cent of export proceeds toward pay- 
ment. But this plan ran into difficulties. 
The foreign companies insisted on immedi- 
ate payment in cash and continued to 
blockade Mexico’s sale of oil. They re- 
mained adamant even after learning that 
the government might be forced to dump 
oil on the world market, thus reducing 
both proceeds and indemnification. 
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Significance 


The ultimate effect of American Policy 
may be the same as the British—to force 
return of the oil land to the foreign owners 
—since the United States cut off silver 
purchases from Mexico just before Secre. 
tary of State Hull demanded indemnifica. 
tion. But the greater brusqueness of Brit. 
ain’s approach is explainable by the fact 
that strategically accessible oil fields are 
immediately vital to the rearming empire, 
While the United States possesses a suff- 
cient domestic supply, Britain is dependent 
upon Near Eastern fields and continued 
control of the Mediterranean. The Mexican 
fields are less likely to be cut off by war 


than the European sources and are po- | 
| boug 


tentially capable of fulfilling most of Brit- 
ain’s demands. 

But Britain’s chief weapon, a boycott of 
Mexican oil, has the danger of a double. 
edged instrument. It might force Cardenas 
to find outlets in Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. 





Millhills Ransom 


Two years ago, in Ontario, farm-minded 
citizens raised a fund by public subscrip- 
tion. They sent Duncan Marshall, then 
Minister of Agriculture, to Scotland to buy 
the best bull he could find. 

Marshall arrived at the Perth livestock 
auction with golden words for Scottish 
ears. He said he wanted only one bull— 
Millhills Ransom, shorthorn champion of 
Scotland. A little conspiring over the ale 
in the stockmen’s pub, and at the auction 
Millhills’ price was run up to $15,000. 


For the rest of Marshall’s term in the | 
Cabinet, opponents in the provincial legis- | 


lature taunted him over the fantastic sum 
he paid for the Highland prize winner 
quadruped. When he ran for the Canadian 
Senate (he was elected) the gibes con- 
tinued, and Millhills Ransom got much 
more publicity as a political mistake than 
as a benefactor of Ontario’s herds. 

Last week Millhills Ransom died. Ap- 
propriately, the obsequies were in the legis- 
lature. Premier Mitchell Hepburn deliv- 
ered the oration. “Acute gastritis” he said, 
was the alleged cause of death. But he 
strongly suspected that sight of a legisla- 
tive committee which, the previous week, 
had gone to inspect the bull had made the 
animal decide there was no further need 
for him “on this sphere.” A. Hollis Acres, 
a Conservative member who several times 
quarreled so with Marshall about the bull 
that they almost came to blows, had his 
desk covered with crape. Hepburn pre- 
sented him with a small bottle of beef 
extract “as an adequate token of the 
beast’s regard for man.” Millhills’ only 
other legacy was $5,000 in life insurance. 
Public subscription bought him, but the 
insurance goes to the Ontario Agricultural 
College. 
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Art Dealer Tells Tales 

John Pierpont Morgan the elder paid 
$150,000 for the famous Guzman rock-crys- 
tal cross, clever modern restoration of a 
Spanish relic. Learning that his Paris deal- 
er had rooked him, the multimillionaire 
growled: “The fellow is a damned scamp, 
but he is so clever I cannot do without 

m. 

» An English dealer sold two phony suits 
of damascened fifteenth-century Italian ar- 
mor to “Patrick P. Bordeaux,” an Ameri- 
can collector, for $160,000. After “Bor- 
deaux” became suspicious, the Englishman 
—still claiming they were authentic— 
bought them back for $200,000 and traded 
them to Edward L. Hennage, another 
American, for $100,000 and a shield sup- 
posedly by Benvenuto Cellini. The shield 
was actually a clever modern restoration. 

A ring of art fakers persuaded a young 
English dealer, Arthur T. Ellis, to work off 
$100,000 worth of “Dresden porcelain” on 
an elderly collector-friend. When the old 
collector’s heirs brought suit, one expert 
testified the china was antique but the 
scenes painted thereon-were modern. (All 
of it was less than a decade old.) Another 
“expert” couldn’t tell authentic Dresden 
from fakes. 

Anecdotes like this pepper the pages of 
James Henry (Jack) Duveen’s Secrets oF 
an Art Deaer,* art-world exposé pub- 
lished in this country this week. The au- 
thor belongs to the English art-dealing 
family but isn’t in the Duveen Brothers 
firm, headed by Lord Duveen of Millbank 
(“Cousin Joe”) . 





“Music Has Charms’ 


Pythagoras, inventor of. the multiplica- 
tion table, believed music could be used to 
cure illness. The idea, which is revived 
now and then by publicity-seeking medi- 
cine men, was particularly prevalent dur- 
ing the Dark Ages. Thus in the region of 
Taranto in Southern Italy a frantic dance 
tune was played to “cure” credulous vic- 
tims of “tarantism,” hysteria resulting 
from the bite of a spider which—unlike the 
tarantula of the Southwest—eventually 
was found to be nonvenomous. Hence the 
whirling tarantella, familiar to all students 
of folk music and dancing. 

This week graduation exercises at Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore, fea- 
ture a concert-lecture on medieval music 
composed expressly to “treat” diseases. The 
freak program rewards the labors of Dr. 
Henry E. Sigerist, formerly of Germany, 
now head of the university’s history of 
medicine institute and an advocate of so- 
cialized medicine. 

Numbers of special interest include a 
tarantella used by Athanasius Kircher, 








*288 pages, 76,000 words. Illustrations. Dut- 
ton, New York. $3. 
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William Gropper 


Artists at Work: Caricatured 
by Aline Fruhauf, showing at the 
A.C.A. Gallery, New York. 





seventeenth-century German authority on 
magnetism, to induce “curative fever;” a 
frottola composed by one Marchetto Cara 
(1517), to palliate the misery of Marquis 
Francesco Gonzaga of Mantua, syphilitic; 
and voice-and-violin supplications to St. 
Sebastian, patron of the sick, for “warding 
off the plague.” 





FOURTH ESTATE 





The Warden Speaks 


Six years ago, Warden Lewis E. Lawes 
wrote “20,000 Years in Sing Sing.” The 
book became a best seller and later a movie 
hit. That same year the boss of the Big 
House up the Hudson River began a week- 
ly half-hour commercial broadcast of a 
crime and prison-life series that ended this 
week. A year ago he made his debut as a 
playwright and, though Broadway chalked 
up “Chalked Out” as a flop, Lawes turned 
to Hollywood again and “Over the Wall” 
(Newsweek, Apr. 4, 1937) was the result. 

Next month the versatile penologist tries 
a new venture—a newspaper column. For 
the McNaught Syndicate—crippled by the 
recent deaths of its two top-notch colum- 
nists, Arthur Brisbane and O. O. McIntyre 
—Lawes will write “The Warden Speaks.” 
It will be a daily stint of 600 to 800 words 
of crime lore. Samples: 

“Maggie Dickson, the wife of a sailor, 
was hanged in Edinburgh in 1728. Friends 
placed her body in a cart and set out for 
the burial grounds. They had to traverse 
a rough road, and the continuous joltings 
revived her . . . Jim Moore, a baseball 
player from Memphis, Tenn., was indicted 
on two counts; first, assault with a pistol; 
second, illegal possession of a pistol. Jim 
received separate trials for each charge. 
The first jury found him guilty ... The 
second .. . acquitted [him]. Moore was thus 
found guilty of committing a crime with 
a deadly weapon he did not possess.” 





For Best Typography 

The N. W. Ayer & Son advertising 
agency annually awards a silver cup to a 
daily newspaper showing outstanding typo- 
graphical excellence. In 1936, having won 
for the third time, The New York Herald 
Tribune got permanent possession of the 
cup. A second trophy put up by Ayer was 
won the following year by The Los An- 
geles Times. Last week The Newark (N.J.) 
Evening News nosed out 1,437 competitors 
for the prize. Ayer also gave honorable 
mention in three circulation classes: above 
50,000—Washington Post, Los Angeles 
Times; 10,000 to 50,000—Rutland (Vt.) 
Herald, Hartford (Conn.) Courant, Keno- 
sha (Wis.) Evening News; less than 10,- 
000—Lynchburg (Va.) News, Amsterdam 
(N.Y.) Evening Recorder, Goshen (Ind.) 


News-Democrat. 
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RADIO 





Report by, and on, the Air 

Corporation reports are generally pretty 
dull affairs—full of profits, losses, balances, 
and statistics. Printed in booklet form, 
they go out to stockholders. Brief abstracts 
get into the financial pages of the news- 
papers. Then they go to the wastebasket. 

Last week a new medium tried a new 
method. The Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem surprised its network audience by al- 
lowing it to listen in on President William 
S. Paley’s annual report. So much impor- 
tance was attached to the venture that two 
microphones and two engineers—more 
than even President Roosevelt gets—were 
on the job to insure tone perfection. 

Mr. Paley urged close scrutiny of all 
proposals tending toward radio censorship, 
the vesting of program control in any 
regulatory authority, or the undermining 
of competitive operation. At the same time, 
he pledged CBS to nonpartisanship and 
fairness. 

“No discussion must ever be one-sided 
so long as any qualified spokesman wants 
to take the other side,” he said. “The party 
in power must never dominate the air . . .” 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Baseball’s Iron Man 
Fails as Tarzan But Qualifies as 
Western Two-Gun Hero 


Last spring Sol Lesser, independent pro- 
ducer and owner of the Tarzan movie ser- 
ials, bought the right to put the famous ape 
man in feature-length films. Elmo Lincoln 
was the screen’s first Tarzan in a 1918 
version of the Edgar Rice Burroughs story. 
Since then seven other actors have thumped 
chests as the jungle king. Most of them 
have been well-known athletes—which 
gave Lesser an idea. Aware of the great 
exploitation value of Lou Gehrig in Tar- 
zan’s loincloth, the producer persuaded the 
Yankees’ star player to trade first base 
for a treetop in baseball’s off season. 

“Larrupin’” Lou signed up as an actor 
but, when he stripped his Yankee uniform 
for a leopard skin, two things were appar- 
ent. Both were the Gehrig legs: pillars of 
strength befitting baseball’s iron man, their 
piano construction was functional rather 
than decorative. Dismayed but undiscour- 
aged, Lesser gave the ape-man assignment 
to Glenn Morris, decathlon champion of 
the world, and thought up a less embar- 
rassing role for the ball player. Rawuipve, 
a melodrama of men and horses in the cow 
country, is the result. 

Released by Twentieth Century-Fox, 
Lou Gehrig’s first film sensibly casts him 
as Lou Gehrig—a New Yorker who quits 
baseball to settle down on an Arizona 
ranch with his sister (Evalyn Knapp). 

















































Troubled by a gang of racketeers posing 
as a cattlemen’s protective association, 
two-gun Gehrig joins forces with a cow- 
boy lawyer (Smith Ballew) , then calls on 
his Yankee Stadium training to. rout the 
opposing team. Billiard balls pitched at 
close quarters become lethal weapons un- 
der Gehrig’s steam; a four-bagger accurate- 
ly batted through a window at a crucial 
moment foils a dastardly plot. 

All melodrama and a yard wide, “Raw- 
hide” is exciting fun within the limita- 
tions of its kind. Baseball as such isn’t 
dragged into the plot, but neither is a 
Gehrig-meets-girl romance, and the new 
star’s admirers should find his debut thor- 
oughly satisfactory. Fully dressed from 
sombrero to spurs, the Tarzan candidate 
photographs well and handles an important 
role with assurance. 

In the past, as today, studios have signed 
new personalities for no other reason than 
their publicized athletic prowess. Swim- 
ming brought Eleanor Holm, Johnny Weiss- 
mueller, and Larry (Buster) Crabbe to the 
screen. Football fame helped Johnny Mack 
Brown; Olympic laurels marked out Glenn 
Morris. Francis X. Shields, whom Goldwyn 
is grooming, came from the tennis courts. 
Jack Dempsey and Max Baer were a few 
of the screen candidates from the squared 
circle—now represented by the up and 
coming “Slapsie Maxie” Rosenbloom. But 
of the whole athletic crop, only Sonja 
Henie has achieved the upper brackets. 
While Gehrig will never rival the ice skat- 
er’s fame, he could develop into a Western 
star with a little more experience. The 
series of horse operas which he is slated 
to make should give him all he needs of 
that. 


Slugger Gehrig (hat) takes to rawhide methods in Hollywood 





Stars and Dollars 


Warner Brothers’ early Spanish dog- 
house currently houses two players. By 
mutual agreement Dick Powell went off 
the pay roll for twelve weeks because he 
balked at the role assigned him in “The 
Garden of the Moon.” The suspension fits 
in with the crooner’s plans to be near his 
wife, Joan Blondell, on her approaching 
motherhood. Bette Davis was suspended 
indefinitely for objecting to her role in 
“Comet Over Broadway,” thus disinterring 
a hatchet buried in a London court two 
years ago. Previous to her suspension, the 
actress had set her weekly stint at $5,000 
—a $1,500 increase—as the result of her 
work in “Jezebel.” 

Meanwhile the studio is setting up ma- 
chinery to gauge the box-office attraction 
of its star, feature, and bit players. War- 
ner Brothers exchanges in 32 key centers 





will use ten new productions as guinea pigs 
to poll exhibitors and patrons. Studio ex- 
ecutives will consult statistics to give fu- 
ture films stronger box-office names. 





Stage and Screen Notes 

Though the New York Legislature voted 
to permit presentation of plays on Sun- 
day in 1936, few producers have seized 
the opportunity to cut in on the movies’ 
Sabbath entertainment monopoly. But 
Sunday, Apr. 3, Philip Dunning tried the 
experiment with his “Schoolhouse on the 
Lot” at the Ritz Theatre, Manhattan. Re- 
sults pleased him. Despite the salary in- 
creases required by law, Dunning plans 
regular Sunday matinee and evening per- 
formances from Easter on. 
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“Et tu, Brute!” exclaimed Caesar (Jos- 
eph Holland) as a glowering, husky Brutus 
(Orson Welles) closed in on him. The dag- 
ger stuck. Caesar fell. Throughout Scene 
J, Act III, Joseph Holland lay as dead. 
Then, behind the scenes at the Mercury 
Theatre—where Broadway’s modern “Jul- 
ius Caesar” moved last week from the Na- 
tional—Holland revealed he had been 
stabbed in the arm. He had been bleeding 
profusely, and doctors kept him under ob- 
servation at Polyclinic Hospital. It re- 
mained for Leonard Lyons, quick-witted 
New York Post columnist, to explain the 
near-assassination. He found that the Mer- 
cury’s stage is 6 feet shorter than the Na- 
tional’s- This caused the actors to mis- 
judge their distance and collide with a 
violence not called for in the. script. 


€ Variety, trade paper for the entertain- 
ment world, sees a decrease in the number 
of films for the 1938-39 season. Advance 
figures indicate a total of 456 feature films 
and 74 Westerns, compared with 504 fea- 
tures and 111 Westerns this year. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


To tHe Vicror (Gaumont British): 
Heart-warming and unpretentious, this 
story of Scottish shepherds and their dogs 
makes one of the most satisfying films to 
come out of England in a long time. Ro- 
mantic inierest, furnished by John Loder 
and Margaret Lockwood, is subordinate 
to Highland atmosphere as authentic as a 
burr, an absorbing field trial competition 
of the sheep dogs, and Will Fyffe’s splendid 
characterization of a dour, bibulous Scot 
who hates the community that has brand- 
ed his dog a killer. 

Tue Return oF THE ScARLET PrmpeEr- 
NEL (United Artists): In view of his other 
triumphs, Alexander Korda can be for- 


Newsphotos 
Rex Ingram plays Jean-Christophe 
inthe Federal Theatre ‘Haiti’ 


given this often silly and never very ex- 
citing sequel to his 1935 screening of 
Baroness Orczy’s famous novel. Barry 
Barnes, who replaces Leslie Howard as Sir 
Percy Blakeney, slinks about Paris in as- 
sorted false noses as he cheats Robes- 
pierre’s gluttonous guillotine of an aris- 
tocratic diet that includes Lady Blakeney. 


Sarrrinc Atone (Gaumont British): 
An eccentric millionaire (Roland Young) 
with a roving eye for genius helps a barge 
gamin (Jessie Matthews) to a career in 
the theatre, and the barge’s first mate 
(Barry Mackay) to one in high finance. 


Cc 


This attempt to vary still another screen 
musical about a stage musical is overlong 
and tedious in spots but is made sufficient- 
ly diverting by a good cast, pleasant score, 
and the singing and dancing of its English 
star and Jack Whiting of Broadway. 


Women Are Lixe Tuatr (Warner 
Brothers): Despite its title, this long- 
winded account of the trials of marriage 
and the triumphs of the advertising busi- 
ness is chiefly concerned with what men 
are like—scoundrels, stuffed-shirts, or, at 
best, childish egotists. Kay Francis, Pat 
O’Brien, Ralph Forbes. 





THEATRE WEEK 





Up to this late point in another 
season the Federal Theatre Project has 
again indicated next to nothing to exon- 
erate its existence. In the matter of 
contributing anything worth-while to 
dramatic and theatrical art, it is still, 
with negligible exception, a lovely and 
overwhelming bloomer. And in the mat- 
ter of contributing deserved relief to 
honest artists out of work it remains as 
dubious as it was in the beginning. The 
one and only critically endorsable dona- 
tion it has in its entire career made to 
drama is Arthur Arent’s Living News- 
paper, surely a paltry return for the 
millions of dollars expended upon it. As 
for its relief theory, it has with the best 
intentions in the world nevertheless of- 
fered itself in a whimsical light, inas- 
much as at least three-quarters of the 
younger people who have been living 
off it are spongers and grafters and no 
more deserving of charity from this par- 
ticular source than they are deserving 
of Civil War pensions or Congressional 
dispensations of paté de foie gras. They 
have clearly demonstrated that they 
have nothing to give to the theatre— 
whether in the way of playwriting, pro- 
ducing, acting, or scene painting—be- 
yond a puissant and understandable 
itch to shine in easy and romantic jobs. 
With no faintest competence whatso- 
{ ever, and infinitely better suited to 
humbler and more prosaic work, they 
are simply stagestruck and _theatre- 
struck loafers, and the Federal Theatre 
Project recklessly affords them the op- 
portunity to pleasure their fatuous 
whim. It may be true that some of them 
need relief, but there are other agencies 
of relief, like the CCC, that might bet- 
ter and to some public purpose and 
reward employ them. If the present 
governmental waste of money keeps up, 





A Government in Greasepaint 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


it probably will not be long before we 
shall analogously have a Federal Movie 
Fans Project, to provide relief for the 
countless morons who are destitute of 
quarters with which to obtain auto- 
graphed photographs of their favorite 
screen players, to say nothing of a Fed- 
eral Night Club Project, to vouchsafe 
succor to Americans who want to dance 
the rumba and haven’t any money left 
after paying taxes to pay the corollary 
minimum food and booze check. 

Aside from a commendable second 
slice of the Living Newspaper (“one- 
third of a nation”), what has the Feder- 
al Theatre done this season that has 
surpassed the efforts of the sorriest com- 
mercial shoestringers? It has put on a 
Negro melodrama, “Haiti,” which, while 
nothing to occupy the meditations of 
sober criticism and while suggestive of 
“Feuersnot” scored wholly for trumpets 
as a ballyhoo for a Midway booth show- 
ing “Sawing a Woman in Two,” had its 
share of old Sullivan, Considine, and 
Woods 10-20-30 hoopla and catered 
satisfactorily to the gallery pulse in a 
downstairs seat. It has also put on 
a play about Lincoln (“Prologue To 
Glory”) which, while completely defi- 
cient in dramatic quality, at least had 
its intentions in the right place. But 
aside from these it has done no more 
to justify in its name the word Theatre 
than the Grand Opera House on Eighth 
Avenue for 30-odd years justified in its 
either the word Opera or, assuredly, the 
word Grand. If it is going to continue in 
this fashion to dissipate the taxpayers’ 
good rhino, let it be honest with itself. 
Let it call itself the Federal Anti- 
Theatre Project. Or, better still and to 
the deep satisfaction of the great ma- 
jority of intelligent citizens, let it call 
itself quits. 
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All Eyes on Rudy York: 
He May Not Be Another Ruth; 
but He’s Got the Makings 


Barring earthquakes, floods, plagues, 
and famine, another baseball season will 
open early next week, continue for 167 
days, and finally wind up in October. To 
the non-fan this may seem a tragic inevi- 
tability. All summer long, sport pages will 
be crammed with those statistical box 
scores. Day after day there'll be column 
upon column written in jailbird’s jargon— 
stories of stolen bases, fence busters, hit 
and run plays, wild pitchers. 

Such matters are of vital concern to the 
hot baseball fan; banker, priest, ditch- 
digger, or night watchman with afternoons 
off, he has less anxiety over next fall’s elec- 
tions than over who will win the pennant 
races and meet in the World Series. 

Predictions and Ifs. More than 80 per 
cent of the baseball writers select the New 
York Yankees to repeat in the American 
League: more than 50 per cent name the 
New York Giants to win again in the Na- 
tional League. Following is the order pre- 
dicted by James M. Gould* in the April 
issue of Baseball Magazine: 

AmericaAN Leacue: (1) New York 
Yankees, (2) Detroit Tigers, (3) Cleve- 
land Indians, (4) Chicago White Sox, (5) 
Boston Red Sox, (6) St. Louis Browns, 
(7) Washington Senators, (8) Philadelphia 
Athletics. 

NationaL Leacue: (1) New York 
Giants, (2) Chicago Cubs, (3) St. Louis 
Cardinals, (4) Pittsburgh Pirates, (5) 
Brooklyn Dodgers, (6) Boston Bees, (7) 
Cincinnati Reds, (8) Philadelphia Phillies. 

Expert Gould favors the hard-hitting 
New York Yankees because the team is 
intact except for a new second baseman, 
Joe (Flash) Gordon, who “looks like what 
the doctor ordered.” He picks the Giants 
on general all-around steadiness. 

Loyal rooters of other teams concede 
nothing. As the curtain rises, here are some 
of the “ifs” which could upset the dope. 
If Bob (Young) Feller’s arm holds up, 
Cleveland has a chance. Recently he’s quit 
trying to strike out every opposing batter, 
and he no longer permits base runners to 
run wild on him. 

If a reformed Dizzy Dean continues to 
bear down as he has in training camp, 
watch out for the St. Louis Gas House 
Gang. He’s determined to make a success- 
ful comeback, though bothered lately with 
sinus trouble. 

The final outcome may be determined 
by two  catchers—37-year-old Charles 
(Gabby) Hartnett of the Chicago Cubs 





*Last spring Gould correctly foretold the 
final position of the first two teams in each 
league and named all four teams in each league 
which wound up in the first division. 





and 24-year-old Preston Rudolph York of 
the Detroit Tigers. If Hartnett approaches 
his last year’s batting average of .353, in- 
cluding twelve home runs, the Cubs will 
be very much in the National League run- 
ning. If York turns out to be another Babe 
Ruth—as his manager, Mickey Cochrane, 
predicts—Detroit will match even the 
Yankees in hitting strength, for the Tigers 
have good pitching and two reliable slug- 
gers in Charley Gehringer and Hank 
Greenberg. 


Acme 


Cubs’ if: Gabby Hartnett 


A hero and his handicaps. York starts 
the season as the garme’s most intriguing 
attraction—largely because he is a rela- 
tively new personality with fairy-tale 
possibilities. Making his debut as a major- 
league regular last year, Detroit’s 216- 
pound 6-foot-1 catcher played in 104 
games and, in 375 times at bat, scored 72 
runs and made 115 hits for an average of 
307. 

He walloped 35 home runs, several 
traveling more than 450 feet. In August 
he socked eighteen homers, bettering 
Ruth’s top mark for a month by one. Ex- 
perts were particularly impressed by York’s 
unwillingness to bite at bad balls. 

Possibly he batted over his head last 
year. Many rookies do in the first season. 
But even if he turns out to have Ruth’s 
eye and Ruth’s power, the records will 
probably never show it. For York faces 
several technical handicaps. 

Invariably he hits to left field, where 
fences are usually more remote than the 
right-field barriers which Ruth aimed at. 
Furthermore York can’t hope to play every 
day because he’s a catcher. The wear and 
tear behind the plate necessitates periodic 
rests. Manager Cochrane has tried York 
out at third and first base, where he could 
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play every day, but he’s too awkward fo 
either job. 

Like Ty Cobb—Detroit’s hero from 199; 
to 1926—York comes from Georgia. There 
until four years ago he was developing 
wrist power as a garage mechanic. De. 
troit’s scout, Eddie Goosetree, found him 
on a sand lot playing Sunday ball, shipped 
him to Baton Rouge and then to the Tiger 
farm at Beaumont, Texas. 

A 2-inch scar on his right cheek tells 
the story of a near-fatal accident in his 
youth. Watching his brother chop wood, 
he failed to duck when the hatchet head 
came off. 

He’s devoted to his two young children 
and fishing. There’s none of the color of 
Ruth or Cobb in his make-up. One-eighth 
Indian, he disappoints interviewers by con- 
fining most of his conversation to grunts 
that mean “Yes” and “No.” 


SPORT NOTES 





At the Bay Meadows track, San Mateo, 
Calif., Jockey Johnny Adams rode six 
straight winners in a single day—one less 
than the American record set by Joe Syl- 
vester in 1930. A $2 parlay on Adams’ 
mounts would have returned $133,687.68, 


“In New York City, Thomas Iannicelli, 
New Jersey squash-tennis professional, 
won his fourth consecutive open champion- 
ship by defeating Rowland Dufton, New 
York Athletic Club coach, 15-7, 15-19, 
9-15, 15-7. Dufton had previously elimi- 
nated Harry Wolf, amateur titleholder 
since 1930. 


“ One night two golfers stepped out of a 
car on a country road near Flint, Mich. 
They teed up, then drove several balls 


through the windows of a farmhouse. Back | 
into the car they climbed, motored down | 


the road, stopped, and fired away at an- 
other building. This kept up for 20 miles. 
Thirty farmers picked up enough balls to 
fill a pail. Anyway, that’s the story they 
brought to Sheriff Thomas Wolcott. 


“| The tide of college swimming supremacy 








has drifted away from Michigan and Yale | 


to Ohio State. In Columbus last week 
coach Mike Peppe’s peppy plungers broke 


tradition by winning the national A.AU. 


senior championship—a title heretofore be- F 


yond the reach of all colleges; year after 
year the event had been monopolized by 


ee 


mature swimmers representing athletic 7 


clubs. 


The Buckeyes’ luck should continue for : 


at least four years. Ralph Flanagan, Miami 
boy who ranks as the nation’s leading 
swimmer, enters Ohio State next fall. 


| Helen Hull Jacobs, former United States 
and British women’s tennis champion, }5 
the author of “Barry Cort,” recently pub- 
lished and favorably reviewed in England. 


Her nom de plume: H. Braxton Hull. The | 


novel does not mention tennis. 
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4 GREAT BIG BEAUTY AT A MIGHTY SMALL PRICE/ 


~ JHERE’s a thrilling contrast be- 
#7 tween how much you get and 
how little you pay for the Chrysler 
Royal. You never saw so much auto- 
mobile or a Car so completely 


equipped at so low a price. 


A big wheelbase of 119 inches. The 
roomiest body ever put on a chassis 
of equal size. A 95-horsepower Gold 
Seal engine with Floating Power . 
smooth, alert, amazingly economical. 


Royal brings you Chrysler engineer- 
ing at its best. . . and every single one of 


Chrysler’s latest engineering features. 


You get style and quality never 
before built into a low-priced car. 


And you get a car that’s ready to 
drive and enjoy, without having to 
buy a lot of extras. All of the follow- 
ing are included in the remarkably low 
delivered price of the Chrysler Royal: 


Federal tax paid . . 
Spare tire and tube . 


. spare wheel... 


. . bumpers... 


bumper guards .. . dual tail lights 


. . . dual windshield wipers . . . dual 
sun visors cigar lighter 


large trunk. 


No wonder Chrysler Royal sweeps 
on in the low-priced field! You can 
see its greater value in its thrilling 
beauty . . . its cushioned ride . . . its 
smooth performance. Compare it for 


value. You’ll find it the biggest 


money’s worth in the low-priced field! 
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CHRYSLER ROYAL FOUR-DOOR SEDAN 


WITH TRUNK BEADY TO DRIVE IN DETROIT 


* * * 


Prices ready to drive in Detroit, including Federal taxes 


yy CHRYSLER ROYAL... 


Touring Sedan with trunk, $1010 


yy CHRYSLER IMPERIAL Coupe, $1123. 
Door Touring Sedan with trunk, $1198 


styles. 


yx CHRYSLER CUSTOM IMPERIAL 


senger Sedan, $2295. Sedan Limousine, $2395. 


Coupe, $918. Four-Door 
Fight other body styles 


Four 
Four other body 


5 or 7-Pas- 


Above prices do not include state or local taxes, if any. For 
delivered price in your locality, see your Chrysler dealer. 
yx Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Net 


work, Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., E.S.1 


* * * 


BETTER ENGINEERED... BETTER MADE! 
Chrysler's better design and precision manufacture 


give you happy miles at lower cost! 
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End of Rigid Courses 
and Credits Urged After Survey 
by Carnegie Researchers 


Far-sighted educators long have felt that 
the American teaching system needs a 
drastic overhauling. Most authoritative 
and persistent of the various agencies 
which have dug for the roots of the trouble 
is the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. This week the 
foundation reported the findings of a ten- 
year survey of “The Student and His 
Knowledge.” by William S. Learned and 
Ben D. Wood, 

In 1928, Learned, a foundation staff 
member, and Wood, Columbia University 
specialist in knowledge testing, set them- 
selves an arduous task. They wanted to 
probe the aims, methods, and accomplish- 
ments of American high schools and col- 
leges. As a laboratory they chose Pennsyl- 
vania; as guinea pigs, 45,000 high-school 
and college students. The researchers de- 
vised eight-hour examinations covering the 
students’ entire store of information. Then 
followed four years of statistical analysis, 
chart making, discussions, and conclusions. 

The search had three phases: 

1—From 1930 to 1934, Learned and 
Wood gave identical examinations to 1,503 
high-school seniors, 5,747 college sopho- 
mores, and 3,720 college seniors. Results 
showed 28.4 per cent of the college seniors 
scoring lower than the average sophomore, 
and 10 per cent scoring lower than the 
average high-school senior. Ten per cent 
of the high-school seniors ranked higher 
than the college-senior average. 

2—Next tested was the entire student 
body of College X. All took the same ex- 
amination. Learned and Wood wanted to 
“show what would have happened at the 
graduating season of that college in 1930 
had the diploma been assigned more nearly 
on the basis of genuine intellectual attain- 
ment than ... on ‘time spent’.” They 
grouped the 211 high scorers of the test as 
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a new “senior class.” On this basis, only 
52 of the 185 actual seniors would have 
won diplomas; other “graduates” would 
have been 63 juniors, 48 sophomores, and 
49 freshmen. Freshmen would have ranked 
fifth, ninth, and eleventh in the graduat- 
ing class! 

3—“It will scarcely be disputed that a 
teacher should at least know more of the 
matter he expects to teach than his pupils 
know,” says the report. But in identical 
tests, the Carnegie researchers compared 
1,204 high-school seniors against 1,204 
teachers-college seniors—the student against 
his prospective teacher. One-quarter of the 
would-be pedagogues rated lower than 22 
per cent of the schoolboys they eventually 
would teach. Nearly half of them scored 
less than did 13 per cent of the high-school 
pupils. 

The foundation’s conclusions: 

American education must reorganize its 
whole procedure. The present curricular 
system—isolated courses, worth uniform 
credits to all who pass—offers the student 
a series of hurdles to be cleared and then 
forgotten. To help the student acquire an 
ordered body of permanent information, 
the college should first have a clear picture 
of his “personal equipment—tastes, skills, 
interests, or inaptitudes and aversions.” It 
should then guide him toward the goal “he 
really understands and wants to achieve.” 
Rigid courses, credits, and marks should 
go out the window. The teacher should 
be a counselor and adviser rather than an 
intellectual drillmaster. In library and labo- 
ratory, the student will then educate 
himself. 





Pennies From Troy 


The campus hero of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N.Y., is Robert 
Baumann, 1937 football captain, Student 
Union president, and member of Phalanx, 
senior honor society. Last week Baumann 
gloried in a flood of nationwide, personal 
publicity such as few collegians ever 
achieve. He led the drive of R.P.I.’s Tax- 
CENTinels. 





is admitted to membership in the 
TAXCENTINELS in consideration of 
his agreement to help create an 
awareness of the growing evil of hid- 
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Baumann’s scheme was carefully planned 
and executed. Apr. 4, squads of students 
marched into Troy’s business section carry. 
ing all the cash they could scrape up, ip. 
cluding the Student Union fund. They 
invaded banks and stores, buying every 


penny in sight. One mystified bank teller : 


accepted $1,000 in bills and handed over 
100,000 pennies in $1 packages. By noon, 
retailers didn’t have cents enough to make 
change, and banks imported more pennies 
from out-of-town to cover the shortage, 
The Taxcentinels staggered back to the 
campus with 250,000 coppers. 

Next day the tide changed. In a booth 
on the campus, Baumann and his cronies 
sold pennies to fellow students and had 
them sign the Taxcentinels pledge: “To 
help fight the growth of taxes which now 
consume 25 cents out of every dollar spent 
by the average person . . . I hereby pledge 
myself to pay one-quarter of the prices of 
all purchases in pennies in order to drama- 
tize this situation.” Though Dr. William 0, 
Hotchkiss termed the campaign “a sure 
sign of spring,” the Rensselaer president 
signed the first membership card and 
bought $5 worth of pennies. Students, tot- 
ing jingling canvas bags, went to town for 
a spending spree. Near by, the girls of 
Russell Sage College held a Taxcenrtinels 
organization meeting, and Baumann sug- 
gested other colleges might follow. 

But R.P.I.’s_ publicity bubble burst 
quickly. Betty Hume, Russell Sage student 
president, reported the girls thought the 
tax question needed “serious study and not 
mere satirizing.” Shopkeepers invoked the 
legal-tender law and refused to accept 
more than 25 pennies at a time. New York 
City collegians pointed to the futility of 
trying to corner all the pennies in a metrop- 
olis. 

What many failed to note was the povw- 
er behind R.P.I.’s spasm of tax-con- 
sciousness. Carl Byoir & Associates, New 
York press agents originally in charge of 
publicity for the President’s Birthday 


Balls, are directing an undercover tax-re- | 
form movement for a large chain of grocery | 















stores. Two years ago Princeton Universi- | 
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ty’s “Veterans of Future Wars” outcry 
exemplified the publicity value of “spon- 
taneous” college drives. Byoir’s firm real- 
ized the penny device would work best in 
a city of Troy’s size. Baumann cooperated, 
and the result was TaxcenTinels. 





SCIENCE 


A.M.A. Under Fire, 
With Doctors Urged to Throw 
Out ‘Politicians’ at Helm 


United States medicine is organized un- 
der the banner of the American Medical 
Association, representing 120,000 of the 
nation’s 165,000 doctors. That many per- 
sons are not getting adequate medical at- 
tention is a fact recognized by the associ- 
ation, which is conducting a drive to study 
their needs. But the A.M.A., fearing ulti- 
mate government control of medicine, 
doesn’t want Federal money for this work 
or for the steps that may be necessary 
afterward. 

Last November the Committee of Physi- 
cians, a group of 430 top-ranking doctors, 
backed a program which included the 
principle that “the health of the people is 
a direct concern of the government.” After 
loud A.M.A. outcries, Dr. John P. Peters, 
secretary of this committee, signed a care- 
fully worded statement that didn’t retract 
the committee’s desire for Federal funds 
for medical aid but indicated that his group 
—in agreement with the association—was 
against Federal control of medical prac- 
tice (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 21 and 28). 

Last week Dr. Peters, speaking in the 
first person as a private physician, gave 
his own opinions about some of medicine’s 
most controversial issues to the 22nd an- 
nual session of the American College of 
Physicians in New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. He spoke up for three A.M.A. buga- 
boos: health insurance, government super- 
vision of medical resources, and general 
taxation to meet the costs of medical care. 
But he carefully avoided direct attack on 
the medical association. 

A professor at the Harvard Medical 
School, Dr. James H. Means, retiring presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians, was more 
blunt, talking as no liberal American doc- 
tor hitherto has dared: 

“The behavior of the A.M.A. is political. 
It is partisan behavior. It champions a 
cause. At the present time the cause is 
something close to stand-patism . . . 

“The electorate _. is apathetic and in- 
articulate because it has no issues, no plat- 
forms set up to yote for. It is allowing the 
medical politicians to run things about as 
they please, and official spokesmen, like 
Jove on high Olympus, to hurl their thun- 
derbolts of wrath at all who differ with 
orthodox doctrine .. . 

“As no democracy can be healthy with- 
out freedom of speech, real issues, and an 
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KALTENBORN EDIT 


alee BY: sae Gp ete 
H.V. KALTENBORN...His first book, We Look 
At The World, was “written” entirely into the 
Dictaphone. Today Dictaphone helps keep him 
on top of a busy schedule as featured writer, 
lecturer, and radio news commentator. 






S SOME “NEWS” 
FOR DICTAPHONE 


An enthusiastic “Dictaphoner” him- 
self, Mr. Kaltenborn was impressed, 
during a visit to our offices, by the 
many types of business men using 
Dictaphone, and by the many reasons 
for their praise of it. “It’s a lot more 
than ‘a modern dictating machine’ to 
these men,” he said. “Why not quote 
their letters in your ads? They’re twice 
as interesting as anything you could 
say!” So we let him select a few to 
quote. If he’s right, and they make you 
want more of the story of Dictaphone’s 
usefulness and place in business today 


...just mail us the coupon below! 


W. M. DOBSON, Vice-Pres. 
Pennsylvania Indemnity 
Corporation, Philadelphia 


"_.. hurries up 
handling of details 
—without slighting 
them..more time for 
thinking and plan- 
ning." 














CHARLES E. FERNALD 
Fleisher, Fernald & Co. 
(CPA‘s), Philadelphia 


"...complete 

adaptability to 
my time and re— 
quirements. .in- 
ability to mis— 











R. J. McSOLEY 
Executive Asst. Mgr. 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


"_..It means a 
great deal to me 
to work alone.. 
my secretary free 
to head off in- 
terruptions.." 











G. W. PATTERSON 
Credit Mgr. 
American Cyanamid Co.,N.Y. 


"Correspondence 
on the double— 
quick. .instant 
readiness to take 
memoranda. . knock 
down details." 

























F. GOODCHILD, Pres. 
J. & J. Cash, Inc. 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


"...the greatest 
time saver. I 
told him. .you have 
to go a long way 
to beat the Dicta— 
phone.." 








NOW MAIL THIS pees ie 


There is only one true Dictaphone. It 
is made exclusively by Dictaphone 
Corporation at Bridgeport, Conn.; 
sold through our own offices in 96 
cities. We invite your inquiry. No 


obligation is implied. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of ie 
Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and ' 
Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Wide World 


College of Physicians: ex-President Means (left) and President Kerr 


effective opposition party, it is desirable 
that those who believe in popular govern- 
ment bestir themselves to change this 
state of affairs...” 

This bold criticism of the A.M.A. took 

front-page position in the nation’s press. 
The college’s new president, Dr. W. J. Kerr 
of San Francisco, answered Dr. Means’ call 
and compared his group to a lambda bird, 
a “creature with... a gizzard that can di- 
gest any problem, but that can move only 
in one direction, and that forward!” Of 
equal interest to the 3,000 physicians at 
the meeting, however, were papers on the 
care and treatment of patients. 
{ “Foci” of infection are places where 
germs inhabit the body. From these regions 
bacteria may seep into the blood stream, 
float to organs such as the heart and kid- 
neys, and cause internal diseases. About 
25 years ago this knowledge led to the 
theory of focal infection, and some phy- 
sicians began to think most internal ail- 
ments were due to germs from another 
part of the body. To eliminate dangerous 
foci, dentists worked overtime pulling in- 
fected teeth and surgeons removed thou- 
sands of bacteria-ridden tonsils. 

Drs. Russell L. Cecil and D. Murray 
Angevine of the Cornell University Medi- 
cal College, New York, read a paper dedi- 
cated to the question: “Where are the foci 
of yesterday?” They threw a cold, statis- 
tical eye on one of the most popular focal- 
infection diseases—rheumatic arthritis. In 
200 cases—all suffering from the typical 
chronic inflammation of the joints—70 per 
cent had no infections that could be blamed 
for their ailment. Ninety-two patients had 
their tonsils removed to improve their con- 
dition; 86 of them weren’t helped at all. Of 
50 cases that had all or some of their teeth 
removed, 47 were as sick as ever. 

Then the Cornell researchers tested ani- 
mals. Using an arthritis-producing strepto- 
coccus germ, they infected 100 rabbits in 


the gums and other parts of the body. 
The bacteria didn’t have an easy time 
traveling from tissues to blood stream. 
Only nine rabbits got arthritis. Had the 
germs been injected directly into their blood, 
90 animals would have had the disease. 
As a result of such dismal figures, Drs. 
Cecil and Angevine tersely cautioned phy- 
sicians to remember that the theory of 
focal infection was still only a theory. 


“| More than 8,000,000 persons are super- 
sensitive—allergic—to certain substances. 
Some may sneeze for days from inhaling 
bits of feather or horse dander. Others get 
red blotches on their skins when they eat 
oysters, strawberries, or other foods. If vic- 
tims of allergy marry, 75 per cent of their 


er 





offspring will be allergic; if only one parent 
is susceptible, one of three children wij 
have the abnormal sensitivity. 

Dr. Richard A. Kern of the University 
of Pennsylvania didn’t bother to warn al. 
lergics against marriage but told them how 
to take care of children. For their babies no 
pillows at all were better than the feather. 
stuffed variety. Hair-filled mattresses were 
to be avoided. When the babies grew older, 
Dr. Kern advised they should have no 
fuzzy, stuffed toys—and no pets: 

“The child with an allergic heredity jg 
best off without pets or . . . he may be 
allowed goldfish or an alligator. Yet some 
well-meaning relative is constantly making 
offers of a collie dog or a Persian cat. Such 
offers should be tactfully but firmly de- 
clined .. .” 








107 Human Years 


Drs. C. M. McCay, L. A. Maynard, and 
G. Sperling of Cornell University gave 33 
white rats normal diets and determined 
that the average rodent lives 600 days (the 
33d rat lived 964 days). Then the doctors 
fed other rats meals too small to support 
“natural” growth, yet containing all the 
necessary minerals and vitamins. This 
group lived an average of 1,068 days, and 
the hungry brutes kept a youthful appear- 
ance while the surviving veteran of the 
first group went into senile decay. 

The Cornell experimenters, who are 
backed by a $42,500 Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grant, plan to work on their rats at 
least five more years. They won’t make 
any promises about prolonging human life 
by retarding of maturity. They merely 
point out that 1,068 rat days correspond 
to 107 human years. 
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Recorded Movies: Blind persons may enjoy ‘Snow White’ by listen- 
ing to three double-disk records that contain all the dialogue and songs, 
plus special descriptions of scenery. Each side, with titles in Braille, plays 


161% minu*es. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 








Girl students at Hunter College, New 
York, crammed so hard for their final ex- 
aminations that they lost an average of 
2 pounds apiece—a total of 13,860 pounds. 


€ The world’s largest meteor fell in Cen- 
tral Siberia 30 years ago. Recent investi- 
gations in the neighborhood reveal that the 
force of the 80,000,000-pound body’s im- 
pact against the earth knocked down 
horses 435 miles away. 


«“Women are more interested in the 
trivial things of life than men”—of a mixed 
group tested at Columbia University, 91.7 
per cent of the men and 91.1 per cent of 
the women agreed to this. Asked whether 
women were emotionally more unstable 
than men, however, the group split. Eighty- 
five per cent of the men answered “yes,” 
but of the women only 44 per cent would 
admit it. 


€ The Ethyl-Dow Chemical Co. at Kure 
Beach, N.C., announced that 223,968,- 
000,000 pounds of sea water contain 142 
pounds of gold (about $60,000 worth) . But 
it would cost several million dollars to get 
this treasure out of the ocean. 


€C. Martin Wilbur of the Field Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago, told the story 
of Wang Mang, Chinese emperor who set 
up a “New Deal” in the Year 9. “Wang 
Mang’s social experiments included . . . 
aid to farmers by agricultural price con- 
trol through government buying of excess 
crops in good years . . . and government 
loans to business for productive enter- 
prises at moderate rates of interest . . . All 
these experiments were far ahead of their 
time and doomed to failure . . . Wang 
Mang . . . was assassinated in the year 


A.D. 23.” 





LAW 


Appeals Court Deplores 
‘Pecksniffian Righteousness’ in 
Drive Against Reds 


Four years ago Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins ordered the deportation 
of Joseph George Strecker, Austrian owner 
of a restaurant in Hot Springs, Ark., on 
grounds that he was a Communist. Admit- 
ting Communist party affiliation, Strecker 
fought the order up to the Federal District 
Court at New Orleans. Defeated, he ap- 
pealed. Last week, a decision on the appeal 
gave Strecker the right to remain in the 
United States and take out his second and 
final citizenship papers. 

The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals held 
that “membership in the Communist party 
of America, standing alone, is not suffi- 
cient to warrant deportation.” The opinion 
also chided the Labor Department for or- 
dering Strecker’s deportation: “It seems to 











Hospitality. .aervice.. rand food 


» Utmost VALUE... bring seasoned travelers back to these ships time and again. 


THE MANHATTAN AND WASHINGTON 


are two of the most popular liners afloat, not only for the very real 
hospitality and friendliness they offer but because they have, to a 
surprising degree, retained all the charm and informality of the more 
leisurely methods of ocean travel. The Manhattan and Washington 
offer six-day schedules and every up-to-the-minute comfort and 
luxury. The grand food—thoughtful details of service—reflect a long 
experience in the art of “knowing how.” No designer can build these 
things into a ship, but they mean real enjoyment—greater value. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS TO ALL EUROPE 


There’s a sailing every Wednesday at noon by one of the famous 
United States Liners direct to Ireland, England, France and Germany. 
Cabin Class accommodations on the Manhattan and Washington, only 
$186 up. Tourist Cabin, $127 up. Cabin Class on the Pres. Harding 
and Pres. Roosevelt, $141 up. “American One Class” liners sail every 
Friday direct to London for only $105 up. 





The Manhattan and Washington—America's largest, fastest, finest liners. 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT for complete details. 
Rates slightly higher during summer season. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK ¢ OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





For 47 years, this American Eagle “houseflag” has stood for well-run 
ships and fine seamanship—an ocean “trademark” to be proud of. 
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be a kind of Pecksniffian righteousness, 
savoring strongly of hypocrisy and party 
bigotry . . . The cause of liberalism is more 
retarded than advanced by forays for de- 
portation . . . like this.” 

The case of the 53-year-old restaurateur 
may be a legal precedent for others far 
more important. For months Labor De- 
partment officials have been studying de- 
mands that Harry Bridges, Pacific Coast 
head of the C.1.0.’s militant longshore- 
men’s union, be deported. Bridges, born 
in Australia, also has first citizenship pa- 
pers and also is charged with being a Com- 
munist. 





Bar and Disbar 


Like many lawyers for liberal causes, 
Edward Lamb, Toledo C.1.0. attorney, 
sometimes uses rough-and-tumble tactics 
in court. Arguing last July for an injunc- 
tion against the use of State troops in 
Ohio’s “little steel” strike, he called Gov- 
ernor Davey the “No. 1 Judas or scab in 
American labor history” and he called one 
of the sheriffs in the strike area a “peanut 
official.” 

Last August Lamb’s courtroom manners 
got him into trouble. Losing a fight against 
an anti-strike injunction, he squabbled 
with the judge and declared the strike 
would continue, injunction or no injunc- 
tion. Thereupon, at the judge’s behest, the 
Scioto County Bar Association started dis- 
barment proceedings. 

This week Lamb’s fellow officers of the 
strongly pro-New Deal National Lawyers 
Guild rallied crack liberal lawyers and 
jurists to his defense. They protested the 
disbarment move as a “menace to the right 
of members of the bar to represent unpop- 
ular causes.” In the vanguard of a special 
Guild committee are Solicitor General Rob- 
ert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman W. Arnold, and SEC Commis- 


Zorine travels light 


sioner Jerome N. Frank. As to the pro- 
priety of government officials aiding a 
C.1L.0. attorney, Frank argued: “I am a 
member of the bar and . . . as such I 
have a right to come to the defense of a 
fellow lawyer who . . . is being unfairly 
treated.” 


‘My Man Polo’ 


Marco Polo, Venetian adventurer, died 
in 1324, leaving a tale of his glamorous 
journeys through Asia to the court of Kub- 
lai Khan. In 1926 Manuel Komroff, New 
York author, published another of numer- 
ous versions of that story. Two months 
ago the National Broadcasting Co. and 
the Glass Container Association of Amer- 
ica put on a radio program about Marco 
Polo. 

Last week Komroff sued NBC and the 
sponsor concern for plagiarism, and copy- 
right infringement, asking $25,000 dam- 
ages from each on the grounds that they 
“helped themselves freely” from his text. 
Citing his extensive research on the sub- 
ject, Komroff protested: “This man Marco 
Polo is mine.” 








Profit vs. Fun 


On the first two days of 1933 Vina Del- 
mar, novelist and Hollywood writer, cele- 
brated the arrival of the New Year with 
her husband, Eugene, at gaming tables in 
Agua Caliente, Mexico. Vina lost $300 at 
roulette; Eugene, $1,200 at cards (chemin- 
de-fer) . They deducted the losses on their 
income-tax return. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue refused the deductions, and the 
Delmars appealed. 

Last week the Board of Tax Appeals in 
Washington ruled that the husband’s 
losses were deductible but that the wife’s 
were not. Mrs. Delmar, the board held, had 
played for fun; Mr. Delmar, for profit. The 
board did not explain its reasoning for this 
ruling. 





Nudism and Divorce 


A year and a half ago Myron B. Lloyd 
Jr., 30-year-old Detroiter, eloped with 
Zorine, self-styled “Queen of the Nudists,” 
who was employed as a dancer at his fath- 
er’s night club. Afterward they celebrated 
at a hotel party. This year Lloyd sued for 
divorce, charging his wife had caused him 
“mental anguish” by appearing at that 
party wearing only a house coat that didn’t 
meet in front. 

Last week Judge Ira W. Jayne of De- 
troit Circuit Court dismissed the suit: “If 
her nudity was good enough for the cus- 
tomers it couldn’t have been too bad for 
a private party.” 

“IT am vindicated,” Zorine exulted. “I 
am opposed to divorce because of my re- 
ligious feeling. I could kiss the judge.” 


——n 
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Rebuilding Our Cities: 
Parasitic Modes of Life Must Go, 
Lewis Mumford Argues 


The big city, which has its origins jp 
the community instinct for defense, jg 
becoming an anachronism in modern life. 
In the past two weeks, two students of 
the problem have emphatically restated 
this proposition—from opposed  view- 
points. They are Lewis Mumford, author 
of the epoch-making “Technics and Ciy- 
ilization,” and Benito Mussolini, author 
of the epoch-making idea of Fascism. 





o f 


Lewis Mumford 


Mussolini’s interest in cities is focused 
on their vulnerability in wartime. He rec- 
ommends decentralization of population 
as the best active defense against air 
attack and prescribes for Italians a 
mass exodus to the country before it’s too 
late. 

Mumford also recommends decentrali- 
zation. But, with Mussolini in mind, he 
studies the urban idea in order to “ex- 
plore what the modern world may hold 
for mankind once men of good will have 
learned to subdue the barbarous mech- 
anisms and the mechanized 


civilization.” 

In Tue Cutture or Cirtes, published 
last week, Mumford details the colorful 
history of the modern city, from the sim- 
ple beginnings in the medieval town to 
today’s complex metropolitan mecha- 
nisms. In the latter chapters of the book, 
he examines the contemporary and future 
aspects of the urban form, the political 
processes responsible for its decadence, 
and the possibilities for creating order in 
our civilization. In sum, the book is one 
of the most significant works of creative | 








barbarisms 
that now threaten the very existence of Ff 
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scholarship to come out of America and 

a a contribution to world thought. 

les: Mumford doesn’t advocate the com- 


plete abolition of urban communities but 
holds that in improving city design we 
must rebuild our civilization according to 
its needs and “alter the parasitic and 
predatory modes of life” that have made 
of our cities, with their ill-planned streets, 
unhealthy congestion, and stultifying lack 
of efficiency, a “general miscarriage and 
defeat of civilized effort.” In the fashion- 
able political philosophies of the day, with 
their mumbo jumbo of abstract terms— 
the “individual,” the “state,” “folk,” 
“proletariat,” etc—Mumford sees no help. 
He deals with the problem concretely and 
specifically and embellishes his text with 
photographs contrasting old and new. 
“Living Machine.” Mumford became 
interested in the life and culture, of cities 
when he was 20 and has been gathering 
material for a book ever since. He was 
lucky in that he happened to live in the 
ideal laboratory for such a study, New 
York City. Since 1915 he has visited and 
explored many of the world’s big towns 
and has lived and worked in Boston, Chi- 


cago, Pittsburgh, London, and Geneva. 
Despite all its shortcomings as a “living 
machine,” Mumford considers that the 
city “with language itself . . . remains 
man’s greatest work of art.” 

The general subject of architecture’s 
relation to civilization is not the author’s 
only interest. He has written a life of 
Herman Melville, has contributed to many 
books and magazines on all phases of art, 
and is considered one of the outstanding 
critics of painting in America. At present 
he writes “The Sky Line,” a department 
of architectural criticism, for The New 
Yorker. (THe Cutture or Cities. 496 
pages, 150,000 words. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography, index. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $5.) 





The Carroughs of Athena 


The Carroughs and their close friends, 
the Norssexes, were the leading families 
of Athena, Oklarada, and the focal point 
of all town talk. What the talk was about 
is the theme of W. L. White’s first novel, 
Wuat Prope Sam. They said plenty. 


Perhaps the Carroughs had the bulge 
a little on the Norssexes; they had lived 
in Athena longer and, although Charles 
Aldington Carrough had less money, he 
was editor of the town paper and nation- 
ally known for his progressive views. 

Isaac Norssex, always in the van of 
church and civic movements, had ideals 
too. But he was a banker and a promoter, 
primarily interested in money. And in 
some of his business deals, old man Norssex 
was a shade slick, so people said. 

Junior Carrough and young Lee Norssex 
were best friends. They fished together as 
kids, married co-eds at the same small col- 
lege where Athena’s best people sent their 
children, and started their careers on the 
paternal trails—Junior in The Sun office, 
Lee in the bank. 

But Lee wanted to do things fast. He 
figured he was smarter than most, and his 
ethics weren’t of the inhibiting kind. Soon 
he was advised by the authorities to get 
out of banking and stay out. There were 
other things for a glib young man to do 
in those days of Coolidge-Hoover pros- 
perity. Lee did them. When he blew up, 
he created a scandal that rocked the state 
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of Oklarada and made politicians teeter. 

In the rise and fall of Lee Norssex, the 
son of William Allen White has used his 
considerable talent to depict a slice of 
American life in a typical prairie state. He 
shows the workings of public opinion over 
“cokes” in Davie’s drugstore and in the 





William L. White 


talk at the Merchants’ Round Table at 
Tifford’s Tea Room. “What People Said” 
is a fine and honest book. It suffers a little 
from monotony. 

For obvious reasons, White is holding 
his breath a little over what kind of a 
reception his book will get back home in 
Emporia, Kan. His author’s note—warning 
readers against trying to identify Car- 
roughs and Norssexes with real-life people 
—is longer than most such notices. “The 
raw material comes from life,” White says. 
“This book is fiction.” (WHat PEropLe 
Saw. 614 pages, 186,000 words. Viking, 
New York. $2.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Poutticos. By Matthew Joseph- 
son. 708 pages, 243,000 words. Bibliogra- 
phy, references, index. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $4.50. A history of the pro- 
fessional politicians in America from 1865 
to the close of the century. By the author 
of “The Robber Barons.” 


Watt Wuitman’s Pose. By Esther 
Shephard. 397 pages, 139,000 words. Illus- 
trations, appendix, index. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $3.75. Attempt to prove that 
the Good Gray Poet was a faker and 
poseur, lacking in the qualities of true 
greatness. Neglects to explain why his 
poems have those qualities. 


Tue German Octopus. By Henry C. 
Wolfe. 311 pages, 80,000 words. Maps, 
index. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
2.50. A thorough study of the Pan-Ger- 
man movement by an American news- 
paper man. Not just another Hitler book. 
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Dear Mr. Blank: 

In English class we have a project to 
make a scrapbook about some American 
writer and our teacher has told us to 
write to some author and I picked you. 
Please send me all the material on your 
life, books, works, writings, signed pho- 
to of yourself, photo of your home and 
family, also hand-written letter. Kindly 
tell me how you started to write, what 
is your favorite author and why, and 
what advice would you give to young 
writers. I would like to hear from you 
as soon as possible as I have to write 
my piece. Thanking you in advance, 
I am 





Ele~er especially she—is a for- 
gotten author indeed who does not have 
at least three of such commands in the 
morning mail. Of course, to answer them 
adequately would take all of his time 
every day. Of course, to donate all the 
desired photographs would take all his 
cash. But these slight difficulties are as 
nothing to the fury with which the 
members of my labor union regard the 
imbecile teachers who have, with bright 
belief that they are thus contributing to 
education, ordered their unfortunate 
pupils to perpetrate these impertinences. 

Bernard Shaw has recently suggested 
that their schoolhouses be burnt to the 
ground. And a few years ago, in his 
diverting volume “Special Delivery,” 
Mr. James Branch Cabell reproduced 
the sort of short and courteous letter he 
sends to the pupils, and the paean of 
damnation he would like to send to 
teachers who encourage innocents to 
spend all their days in plaguing stran- 
gers. But most of us, being less gracious 
than Mr. Cabell, do not answer at all, 
but merely dump the daily mess into 
the wastebasket. 

We hate to be cold to the young 
buds, but unfortunately if we are to be 
writers, we have to write something 
now and then, instead of serving as un- 
paid substitutes for teachers too lazy to 
do their own instruction. 

These are not the only requests that 
a writer has, with brief curses, to tear 
up or to answer with form letters. I wish 
my union would issue itemized blanket 
refusals for mailing—unsigned, of course, 
since autograph hunters, whose hobby 
is the only one entirely dependent on 





wn 


Thanking You in Advance 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


annoying strangers, are the worst of 
pests. The following are items I would 
like to have included on the blank: 

“No, my dear madame, though | 
agree that you seem to have lived an 
unusual life, I do not desire to make a 
novel thereof and to share with you, 
fifty-fifty, the millions which, you as- 
sure me, would accrue from the serial, 
book, movie, television, and Siamese 
rights.” 

“No, my dear sir, while I agree that 
your own profession of law (medicine, 
teaching, politics, engineering, or manu- 
facture of tin caps for gin bottles) is 
more nefarious than any other, even my 
own, and though I do not doubt that 
you could furnish the unsavoriest of 
inside revelations, I shall not make it 
the subject. of my next volume.” 

“No, my young friends, I do not have, 
‘stored away in the barrel,’ as you 
phrase it, any ancient and worthless bit 
of composition which I would be glad 
to donate to your interesting about-to- 
be-founded magazine, which is to afford 
such unheralded freedom to young 
writers.” 

“No, I really do not wish to send to 
your charity fair any autographed book, 
any discarded necktie, nor even a 
check.” 

“No, I cannot address your dinner 
next month, because I shall be afar, in 
California (Vermont, Bermuda, Fin- 
land, Peru) .” 


Eom told that the answering of 
such daily demands, civilly and prompt- 
ly, is one of the obligations of my job. 
I assent to that only in case the obli- 
gation is extended to other forms of 
commerce. I stand ready to answer, and 
at length, all illiterate requests as to 
how to open shop as a writer, provided 


-_——— 





I shall, in like wise, be welcome to write 
to Mr. Henry Ford that I have heard 
of his delightful products and would like 
one (de luxe model) , free of charge; to 
write to the Drs. Mayo that I approve 
of their labors and will they please jump 
on a train, instantly, and come here to 
perform the family operations, gratis. 

And now, my friends of the wide- 
flung radio audience, I retire to the 
country for six months or so, and to the 
readers of the Book Week department, 
I give a grateful farewell. 
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BUSINESS, LABOR, and AGRICULTURE 


Housing, a Bright Spot; 
Both Sales and Jobs Gain 


FHA Activity Running 
40 P. C. over 1937; High Costs 
Still Bearish Factor 


Long after the bottom dropped out of 
the stock market last fall and industrial 
production started its 40 per cent drop, re- 
tail sales remained excellent and offered 
hope for an early turn for the better. But 
in due time the depression cut into con- 
sumers’ purchases, and retail sales joined 
other business indexes in the broad down- 
ward sweep. By that time, however, a new 
White Hope had been found—housing. 

It still is too early to say definitely that 
the faith is justified, but the last few days 
have provided an imposing array of bul- 
lish housing facts. 

The Federal Housing Administration 


/ announced that its “mortgages selected for 











appraisal” for possible insured loans on in- 
dividual houses in March totaled $95,161,- 
202. This is 40 per cent above March 1937, 
which was considered a good month. Also, 
“mortgages accepted for insurance” for the 
week ended Apr. 2 established a record by 
surpassing the corresponding week last 


year. 

Sales of homes in many subdivision de- 
velopments are good. In the $3,000-$6,000 
field, where the best business is being 
done, most buyers want to pay 10 per 
cent down. In houses costing up to $8,000 
(about the point where sales cease to be 





good) , lowering the interest charges appar- 
ently has stimulated sales. 

March residential construction was near 
the level of 1937, when builders thought 
they were sitting on a boom. Statistics 
compiled by F. W. Dodge show residen- 
tial building in 37 Eastern states for the 
first three weeks of March as follows: 


OT OE $20,395,000 
a ih saiininssineiinaiititisietshapeneniesaiapenatickanitivnins 38,965,000 
IT sicncssnunisvviccinenssapennineesinnsineeninenie 59,192,000 
pe iiiinstincsncnadinctapaenascenenuneainitin 50,916,000 
February building-trades employment 


was the largest for any February since 
1930, excepting only 1937, when it was 17 
per cent larger than this year. 


Metropolitan Program 

Large-scale rental housing under the 
amended FHA is just catching on. Since 
FHA was born in 1934, only fifteen large 
projects have been insured by it. Now 
nineteen are under construction, and fi- 
nancing has been arranged for fifteen more. 
Others are on drawing boards, with excel- 
lent chances that plans will result in $40 
to $65 apartments. 

The few private large-scale low-rental 
projects now in operation have proved 
unusually depression-proof and sound in- 
vestments. Last week the world’s largest 
private business, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., announced it will soon build 
America’s biggest integrated housing de- 
velopment on a 120-acre site in the 
Bronx, New York. Housing at least 12,- 





Newsphotos 


000 low- and medium-income families, 
the project will cost an estimated $35,- 
000,000. When New York laws were re- 
cently amended: to permit insurance com- 
panies to invest in housing, Metropolitan 
said it was prepared to put $100,000,000 
into low-rent projects. 

The slum-clearance projects of the 
United States Housing Authority are 
gaining momentum. Of the $500,000,000 
appropriation, more than half has now 
been earmarked. 

In the first quarter major private-con- 
struction awards, which include apart- 
ment dwellings and the larger speculative 
subdivisions, were about 5 per cent ahead 
of 1937. Engineering News-Record sta- 
tistics showed March was 22 per cent 
ahead of March 1937 and 57 per cent 
greater than March 1936. Some of the 
March increase is probably the aftermath 
of the high January permits, which 
jumped in the New York area when 
builders tried to get ahead of a new 
building code. Discounting this, March 
major awards by a broad guess were 
probably close to those of March 1937, a 
good month. The Apr. 8 figures were be- 
hind the corresponding week of 1937. 
New financing being arranged for large- 
scale private construction is just about 
where it was at this time last year, but 
an adverse business situation may cause 
cancellation of some contemplated build- 
ing. 

One of the things FHA finds encour- 
aging is that mortgage money is avail- 
able in most parts of the country to fi- 
nance new houses. More than 6,000 insti- 
tutions now lend under FHA terms. In 
such states as Michigan, where fore- 
closure requires fifteen months, banks 
which formerly looked askance at any- 
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Comparative Housing: A British clerk ($20 a_ clerk ($35 a week) can buy the house at right for $300 


week) can buy a four-room home in the building at 
left for $15.60 a month ($125 down). An American 


down and $27 a month. It has the same space, central 
heating instead of fireplaces, and more gadgets. 
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Kitchens: low-cost British ... 


thing faintly resembling a 90 per cent 
mortgage now are loaning money and 
turning the mortgages over to the RFC- 
financed National Mortgage Association, 
thus avoiding all risk and collecting the 
service fee. 

Aside from the repair and moderniza- 
tion loans, which are now being reported 
to Washington at the rate of $500,000 a 
day, Title I of FHA has other possibili- 
ties so far untested. Loans up to $2,500 
may be made on rural buildings and sum- 
mer cottages, a provision which in a few 
cases has already extended subdivision 
building methods to lakesides. 





Significance 


The Department of Labor construction 
figures for the first 1938 quarter are not 
yet available. And the meaning of sta- 
tistics which are available in many cases 
is not yet clear. 

Some of the bullish straws in the wind 
are offset by bearish ones. Although lum- 
ber production has been turning up since 
its toboggan ride during the last half of 
1937, last week it looked like this in com- 
parison with the corresponding week of 
1937: production 27 per cent down, ship- 
ments off 29 per cent, orders 36 per cent 
behind. 

In a few large cities like New York, 
Detroit, and Philadelphia, speculative 
builders have been responsible for much 
of the first-quarter residence construc- 
tion. Having built up their supply in an- 
ticipation of increased demand under a 
liberalized FHA, these speculators will 
continue to build only if they sell their 
houses. The best bargains in develop- 
ments are selling faster than builders can 
erect them; sales in other subdivisions are 
lagging. 

The failure of construction costs to 
come down is generally regarded as bear- 


Newsphotos 


and low-cost American 


ish. Steel and cement have remained rigid 
on the high plateaus they reached last 
midyear. Most of the 4 tons of steel used 
in an average small house, however, is 
fabricated before use, and the makers 
have decreased their prices slightly. Lum- 
ber and brick declined with falling de- 
mand, but not sensationally. 

Union wage scales have remained rigid, 
except in isolated cases, such as that of 
the Cleveland painters who voluntarily 
cut wages from $1.50 to $1.30 an hour. 
Most individual houses, however, are 
built with nonunion labor. On Long Is- 
land, the nation’s most active building 
area, subdividers generally pay around 
$1 an hour for skilled, and about 60 cents 
for unskilled, workmen. These rates re- 
main generally unchanged. In the South, 
where building is good, and in the Mid- 
west, where it is slower, nonunion rates 
lag behind those of the East. 

Some building has doubtless been held 
up in the hope that construction costs 
could decline further. If costs turn the 
other way under impetus of private 
building—or, more likely, of a huge gov- 
ernment spending program—some con- 
struction will be hurried along to beat 
mounting costs. But this will be more 
than offset by slowing down of a type of 
construction which most economists be- 
lieve one of the healthiest in the building 
picture—the small house that can be 
bought for $20 to $25 a month on 25- 
year amortization. 

Only about half the “mortgages se- 
lected for appraisal” by FHA concern 
homes yet to be built. The average FHA 
mortgage is about $4,000. Assuming that 
appraisals in April reach $100,000,000, of 
which $80,000,000 will be “accepted for 
insurance,” and that half this $80,000,000 
is for loans which will result in new con- 
struction, FHA would insure 10,000 new 


<<< 


homes a month. This would give a reg) 
impetus to housing. If the increase in jp. 
surance applications holds to anything 
like the speedup in March, FHA-insured 
homes could reach 150,000 within twelye 
months. 


If this happens, which it probably yil 


not, Americans will have built mor 
homes than in any year since 19380, 


Few observers will risk their prophetic 


reputation by forecasting anything like 
salvation-through-construction. But build. 
ing does make up one of the few recession 


graphs a businessman can contemplate [ 


before breakfast without injury to his 
liver. For this FHA can claim a geat deal 
of the credit not only because of the con. 
crete provisions Congress wrote into the 


law but also because of the unprecedented f 


publicity surrounding it, which made a 
whole nation housing-conscious. 





Aid for Railroads 


On Monday President Roosevelt sent to 
Congress his long-delayed message on the 
railroad problem, incorporating the recom- 
mendations of the special three-man com- 
mittee headed by Walter Splawn of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
most important proposals for immediate 
relief are that the government lend $300, 


000,000 to the roads for the purchase of f 


equipment, that the RFC be empowered 
to make loans without an ICC certification 
of the road’s ability to meet its fixed 
charges, and that Congress consider the 
establishment of a single court to handle 
railroad reorganizations. 

As a long-term program it is proposed: 
(1) that a Federal Transportation Author- 
ity be created to promote action by the 
railroad companies in eliminating waste, 
aid consolidating and coordination, inves- 
tigate economy, and abate destructive com- 
petition; (2) that the Interstate Commerce 
Act be amended to broaden the power of 
the commission with respect to pooling of 
earnings or traffic, and to eliminate the 
“cordination” plan and approve unifica- 
tion. 


The immediate reaction of observers was 


that the proposals are not sufficiently far 
reaching to be of appreciable aid in meet- 


ing current railroad problems. Rail stocks 7 


declined on publication of the proposals. 





SEC Bars Dividend 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., holding 
unit of a $725,000,000 utilities system, last 
week joined the ranks of the many com- 
panies passing dividends. But in this case 


it was not the company’s choice. It was by | 
order of the Securities and Exchange Com- | 


mission, which has jurisdiction over divi- 
dend payments of registered holding com- 
panies. Columbia officials say 60,000 com- 
mon-stock holders will be affected. 
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The commission held that payment 
would be out of “capital surplus” instead 
of “earned surplus,” that the corporation’s 
$13,000,000 surplus account is “indetermin- 
ate,” that the original surplus account of 
67,000,000—set up in 1926 when Colum- 
bia was organized—reflected “revaluation 
write-ups and other questionable account- 
ing practices,” that Columbia has paid 
more out in dividends than earned, and 
that, if this policy is continued, “a time 
will come when the company’s entire sur- 
plus will be exhausted.” 

The decision, first important one of its 
kind by the SEC, means broadening of the 
commission’s activities to cover certain 
managerial functions. 





The Labor Front 
NLRB Backs Shift to C.I.0.; 
Harbor Strike is ‘Sea’ Mutiny 


The trend of Pacific Coast workers from 
AF. of L. to C.L.O. affiliation has left many 
Western employers holding contracts which 
theoretically require them to employ mem- 
bers of nonexistent or shrunken Federation 
locals. The harried businessmen don’t know 
whether they should obey the letter of 
their contracts or recognize the new C.L.O. 
unions. 

Of late the NLRB has been asked to 
provide the answer. In one case, Los An- 
geles longshoremen transferred from an 
AF. of L. to a C.1.0. union, and claimed 
that the old Federation local’s contract 
went along with the membership. At Port- 
land, Ore., center of a lumber industry 
boycotted for months by the A.F. of L., 
employes of the Plylock Corp. deserted the 
AF. of L. carpenters’ union and joined 
the C.1.0. International Woodworkers of 
America. 

Last week the NLRB ruled in the Ply- 
lock case. By observing its contract and 
hiring only members of the A.F. of L. 
carpenters’ union, the board found Plylock 
had thwarted the majority’s will and vio- 
lated the Wagner Act. 


* Last week the Ford Motor Co. asked the 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals to review 
and set aside an NLRB decision that the 
company had violated the Wagner Act by 
opposing C.I.O. organization in Ford’s 
Michigan plants. 


* The A.F. of L.’s Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employes says it represents a ma- 
jority of the Detroit Municipal Railway 
System’s employes. The independent Mo- 
tor Coach Operators Association says it 
represents a majority of bus drivers, but 
concedes the rest to Amalgamated. For 
nearly a day last week the dispute deprived 
1,000,000 Detroiters of streetcar service as 
the Amalgamated struck for exclusive 
recognition. When Mayor Richard Read- 
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ing threatened police action to restore 
transportation, Amalgamated members re- 
turned to work with a promise that if they 
won an employes’ election the rival asso- 
ciation would abandon its claim. 


{ Apr. 2, the NLRB ordered the Kiddie 
Kover Manufacturing Co. of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., to dissolve a “company union” 
and recognize the C.I.O. Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. Last week 
Arthur L. Colten, secretary-treasurer of 
the company, shot himself to death. When 
the body was found by his son Arthur, 15, 
one hand was clutching a copy of the 
NLRB opinion. The executive’s attorney 
didn’t believe the NLRB had caused a 
suicide: “There was nothing in the report 
that Colten did not expect.” 





Steel Firms Lose 


to the S.W.O.C 


The act imposes upon employers the 
duty to meet with duly designated repre- 
sentatives of their employes, to bargain in 
good faith . . . and finally, if an under- 
standing is reached, to embody the under- 
standing in a final agreement for a defi- 
nite term. 


The foregoing passage had stood since 
July 1936 as the National Labor Relations 
Board’s official answer to the question 
. whether the Wagner Act requires employ- 
ers to put union agreements into a per- 
manent and binding form. 

At the start of last year’s strikes, Little 
Steel executives said they would comply 
with the act by dealing with any bona fide 
union, but would not sign contracts.* Thor- 
oughly beaten in the walkouts, the C.1.0. 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee took 
its demands for recognition and signed 
agreements to the NLRB, and last week 
the board handed down the first decisions 
in those cases. 


Inland 


Alone of the Little Steel allies, Inland- 


partly capitulated last year. Gov. M. Clif- 
ford Townsend of Indiana persuaded the 
company and the union to accept a memo- 
randum recognizing the S.W.O.C. as bar- 
gainer for its members but leaving Inland 
the technical claim that it had not signed 
a formal agreement. Last week the board 
followed previous opinions, brushed aside 





*May 26, 1937, a Republic statement to em- 
ployes said the company wouldn’t sign because 
formal recognition would lead to the closed 
shop and the checkoff. June 24, the four com- 
panies said in a joint statement they wouldn’t 
sign because the C.1.0. had disqualified itself as 
a responsible party to any contract. June 28, 
Girdler told a Senate committee: “The basic 
issue of this strike is the right of American cit- 
izens to work free from molestation, violence, 
coercion, and intimidation .. .” 





this device as a pointless equivocation, 
and ordered Inland first to deal with the 
S.W.O.C. and then to incorporate the 
agreement in a signed contract. 

Anyone acquainted with NLRB practice 
might have expected this decision. But 
thanks to the almost phenomenal misun- 
derstanding of the Wagner Act’s meaning 
and application, thousands of employers, 
and millions of union members had con- 
tinued to have doubts and anticipated the 
forthcoming decision as the definitive 
statement of the board’s position. Know- 
ing this, the NLRB devoted months to 
careful preparation. Excerpts: 

“The question is whether a willingness 
to embody understandings in a signed 
agreement is an integral part of the proc- 
ess of bona fide collective bargaining, or 
whether the signed agreement is a con- 
cession which the employer may legiti- 
mately withhold ... 

“In the present case there was never any 
actual negotiation of terms . .. The re- 
spondent’s flat refusal to enter into any 
written agreement with the S.W.O.C. 
broke up the negotiations before they had 
fairly gotten under way. We see no dis- 
tinction between a refusal to embody in an 
agreement understandings already reached, 
and an announcement at the outset that 
an agreement is out of the question, what- 
ever understandings may be reached. If 
one is a violation of the act, the other is 
likewise ... 

“Coming to the question of a signed, 
written agreement, as distinguished from 
an oral agreement, we cannot find any jus- 
tification for drawing a line between the 
two ... Written, signed agreements have 
become the established practice in col- 
lective-bargaining relationships . . . We do 
not say that oral agreements, if accept- 
able both to employers and employes, are 
invalid. But employes, insisting on a writ- 
ten agreement, are merely asking what any 
prudent businessman would expect as a 
matter of course from those with whom he 
deals ... 

“We find that by announcing its re- 
fusal to enter into a signed agreement, the 
respondent refused to bargain collectively 
with the S.W.0.C. and thereby engaged in 
an unfair labor practice . . .” 

In Chicago, the Blocks said they would 
have to study the opinion before they de- 
cided whether to comply immediately or 
appeal to the courts. In Pittsburgh the 
S.W.0.C.’s chairman, Philip Murray, said: 
“We are hopeful that Inland will now do 
the honorable thing and sign a contract 
with us.” 


Republic 


In the popular mind the Republic Steel 
Corp.’s chairman, Tom M. Girdler, per- 
sonifies the position of the steel com- 
panies still holding out against C.LO. 
unionization. This is so partly because 
of the vigor and frequency of Girdler’s 
statements, partly because during the 


———, 
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strikes last year many of the picket-ling 
shootings, clubbings, bombings, and kill. 
ings, the spectacular use of planes to sup- 
ply strike-bound plants, and the anti. 
strike activities of citizens’ law and order 
leagues were concentrated at Republic’s 
Ohio mills. 

Last week the NLRB, in a decision 
against Republic, recited all these events 
and found that the company had op. 
sistently opposed free organization of its 
workers, that it had spied on its em. 
ployes, encouraged violence, shut down a 
Canton, Ohio, plant, mobilized local law. 
enforcement and citizens’ agencies, and 
discharged union employes in order to 
resist the S.W.O.C. Reviewing a raid by 
Massillon, Ohio, police and special officers 
on union headquarters there and the kill- 
ing of three strikers, the board held: 
“From the whole record, we find that the 
company is responsible for the attack 
upon the strikers.” 

Instructing Republic to reinstate 97 
strikers with back pay and to reemploy 
all strikers who have not returned to work, 
the board conceded that many unionists 
had participated in disorders and _ speci- 
fically exempted seven, who had pleaded 
guilty to the use of explosives, from the 
rehiring order. But of the company’s 
claim that hundreds had _ disqualified 
themselves for reemployment by their 
strike tactics, the NLRB said: 

“The company has committed or has 
been responsible for acts of violence far 
more serious, notably the shooting at 
Massillon . . .” 

As to original responsibility for the 
strikes, the NLRB ruled: “The company 
served final notice in unmistakable terms 
that it was prepared to go to extreme 
lengths to destroy the union and to deny 
its employes the right guaranteed in the 
act ... The union called the strike . . 
because in fact no other course remained 
open to it .. . The company, not the un- 
ion, had chosen the way of industrial f 
strife.” 

In the last of the opinion’s 62,000 
virulent words, the NLRB ordered Re- § 
public to dissolve its employ-representa- | 
tion system, repay wages lost by workers 
during the Canton shutdown, and cease 
all interference with union organization. 
Furthermore, the board stipulated that 
strikers ordered reinstated shall receive 
full pay for every day that the company 
delays compliance. 

In replying to the board’s decision, Gird- 
ler says: “The decision of the board as 4 
whole reflects the one-sided character of 
the Wagner Act ... The board . . . gave 
great credence to the testimony attacking 
the company and seems to have disre- 
garded evidence offered by the company 
... The attempt of the board to place re- 
sponsibility upon Republic for a riot be- 
tween city police and the C.1.0. at Massil- 
lon is, we believe, wholly unsupported by 
the evidence . . 
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blic’s HERE’S a new blue ribbon winner for your motor car 
ision money this Spring. .. . It’s the big, stunningly styled 
vents 1938 Studebaker Commander—now priced so low it S easy 
con- § for anyone buying a new car to have Studebaker distinction. 
f its What does it matter if you’ve planned to buy only a small, 
em- light car? You'll change your mind without an instant’s hesita- 
wn a tion, once you see how much more the Commander gives you 
law. for a few dollars more that you'll never miss. OWA! 
and The authoritative Magazine of Art calls the 1938 Studebaker 
tbe the best designed car of the year. And a 10-mile trial drive will 
d by convince you that this great Commander runs more sweetly, 
ro stops more surely, steers more safely, handles more easily, 
reld: rides more restfully, accelerates more brilliantly and climbs 





hills with less effort than any car you’ve tried. 
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What’s more, it’s built to resell at a top price years from 
now. You pay little down—balance on easy C. I. T. terms, 
The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Indiana. 
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Commander 6-passenger Club sedan, $955, delivered at South T ° ° 
pase Bend with all equipment listed at right, including U. S. tax N Oo other car, regardless of price, gives you all these 






Studebaker features at no extra cost 










@ Planar independent suspension @ Variable ratio steering 









any ~-.- The famous Miracle Ride ... Easier parking and better control 
' @ Automatic hill holder @ Horizontal transmission 

ird- ... Norolling back on up-grade stops ..- Restfully level front floors 
ae @ Non-slam rotary door latches © Oversize weather-tight trunk : 

> of .. Finger-touch closing ..- Giant luggage capacity 








owe @ One-piece steel body reinforced @ Front seat 55 inches wide 
Ing with box-section steel girders -.- Seats three comfortably 
sre- ... Battleship construction @ Safety glass all around 






@ Fram oil cleanerand floating oilscreen --+ Indispensable protection 


... Better oiland motor economy @ Feather-touch hydraulic brakes 
... Swift, sure stopping 






@ Finest hydraulic shock absorbers 








ssil- ng ...Lyllaby comfort @ Hypoid gear rearaxle...Greater quiet 
; sane . 

by b mary ne craftsmanship makes Studebaker a Front and rear bumpers, bumper guards#@niétal spring covers,2 windshield wipers, fendef tail 

etter uy Fathers and sons have proudly worked lamp, license bracket tail lamp, sun visor, cloth upholstery,5 painted discwheels, extra tire and 

side by side in the select group of Studebaker crafts- tube. Vacuum-actuated Miracle Shift and Gas-saving Automatic Overdrive available at extra cost. 






men for generation after generation since distant 1852. 





AGAIN 


le 1937 The Chicago Daily 
News carried more than twice 
as much Grocery Advertising 
as any other Chicago news- 
paper — morning, evening 
or Sunday. It has led in this 
important classification as far 
back as the records go. 

The Chicago Daily News 
has greater Home Coverage 
and reaches more Able-to-Buy 
families than any other daily 


newspaper in Chicago. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s 
HOME 


mewspaper 





rs 





IN 1937 


'" Grocery 


dvertising 


TOTAL GROCERY ADVERTISING IN 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
Chicago American 

Chicago Daily Times 

Chicago Daily Tribune 
Chicago Herald & Examiner 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Chicago Herald & Examiner 


Chicago Sunday Times 


{Evening} 
{Evening} 
{Evening} 
{Morning} 
{Sunday} 
{Sunday} 
{Morning} 
{Sunday} 


{Source: Media Records, Inc.} 


- 1937 


1,495,684 lines 
666,813 lines 
622,029 lines 
442,290 lines 
432,455 lines 
418,204 lines 
194,179 lines 


22,036 lines 


WITH THE MOST VALUABLE CIRCULATION 


IN THE CITY 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 


DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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So——— 
“The issues brought to the fore by the 
decision are of vital importance to the 
| rights of our employes, to the rights of our 
company, and to the rights of all employes 
and all employers throughout the United 
States. In this situation this company 
wishes to take the fullest time allowed in 
which to determine its course of action.” 


Big Steel 

The United States Steel Corp. has had 
no trouble with the NLRB or with the 
CLO. Last week stockholders represent- 
ing in person or by proxy 75 per cent of 
the 12,300,000 shares outstanding in the 
world’s largest manufacturing entity 
heard why this is true. Myron C. Taylor, 
retiring from the chairmanship at 64, 
after ten years in the corporation’s serv- 
ice, reviewed the history of his agreement 
with John L. Lewis—the contract which 
opened open-shop steel to unionization 
early last year. 

In a rented hall at 51 Newark Street, 
Hoboken, N. J., where Big Steel main- 
tains its corporate residence, 300 voting 
shareholders approved Taylor’s labor pol- 
icy, a realignment of the corporation’s 
capital setup, and the promotions of three 
top officers: Edward R. Stettinius Jr., 
37, from finance-committee chairman to 
chairman of the corporation; Enders M. 
Voorhees, 45, who steps up from vice 
chairman to chairman of the finance com- 
mittee; and Benjamin F. Fairless, 48, now 
president and chief administrative officer. 

All knew that private discussions be- 
tween Taylor and Lewis had paved the 
way for the original C.I.0. contract and 
| again for renewal this year (NEWSWEEK, 

Feb. 21). To previously published ac- 
j counts, Taylor added one interesting fact. 
4 On Jan. 9, 1937 (after he had made up 
‘his mind that booming business and a 
threatened C.I.O. strike indicated the wis- 
dom of agreement with the C.I.0.), he 
and Mrs. Taylor were dining at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington. Lewis and 
the ubiquitous Sen. Joseph F. Guffey of 
Pennsylvania also were there—and Big 
Steel’s chairman invited them over for 
the first of a series of Taylor-Lewis talks. 

From these genteel discussions sprang 
a genteel understanding that the S.W.O.C. 
should bargain for its members, while 
nonunion employes should deal individ- 
ually or through any other organization 
chosen by them. (In practice, U. S. Steel 
has not been asked to deal with other 
unions.) Taylor’s summation of the re- 
sults last week contained a striking com- 
mentary upon the continued gentility of 
the corporation-union relationship: 

“The union has scrupulously followed 
the terms of its agreement,” he said, “and 
in so far as I know has made no unfair 
eflort to bring other employes into its 
ranks . . . The corporation’s subsidiaries, 
during a very difficult period, have been 
entirely free of labor disturbances of any 
kind. The cost of a strike—to the cor- 
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New leaders: Fairless, Stettinius 


U. S. Steel: Myron C. Taylor 
last week officially retired as chair- 
man of the board of the world’s 
largest industrial unit. The 64-year- 
old executive told stockholders rep- 





Secretary Leet, Counsel Miller 


resenting 75 per cent of the 12,300,- 
000 shares outstanding how he had 
bargaining with John L. Lewis and 
averted a general strike in Big 
Steel. 





Newsweek Photos by Pat Terry 


Retired leaders: Chairman Taylor and President Irvin 
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poration, to the public, and to the men— 
would have been incalculable.” 


§ S.W.O.C contracts with U. S. Steel sub- 
sidiaries permit either party to reopen ne- 
gotiations and to cancel the agreements 
if disputed points are not settled. By last 
week this “escape clause,” drafted to leave 
the way open for any necessary wage cuts, 
had been written into contracts with 74 
companies normally employing 285,000 
workers. Agreements without this clause 
had been renewed with 47 companies em- 
ploying 25,000. Pending renewal nego- 
tiations, 37 contracts covering 37,000 men 
have been extended temporarily, and no 
final action has been taken on 89 tech- 
nically expired agreements. Contracts with 
261 companies employing 248,000 workers 
expire later this year. 











Significance 


Inland: Two aspects of the opinion are 
of especial importance to employers and 
to unions. In a legal sense, the board still 
adheres to the Supreme Court’s dictum 
that the Wagner Act “does not compel 
agreement.” The NLRB simply says that, 
once an agreement has been reached, the 
terms must be reduced to writing unless 
an oral agreement satisfies both sides. But 
the board also holds (and has held pre- 
viously) that initial and arbitrary refusal 
to discuss possible terms constitutes a 
Wagner Act violation. Taken together, 
these two positions place enormous pres- 
sure on the side of the union and against 
the employer negotiating a contract. 

Republic: No amplification of previous 
opinions or departure from established 
practice is involved. Nor does the NLRB 
require immediate recognition of the 
S.W.0.C., as was ordered in the Inland 
case. In requiring Republic to remove all 
obstructions to union organization, the 
NLRB gives the C.1.O. a mighty shove, 
but steel-union leaders privately concede 
that a great deal of spadework lies before 
them before they move against Girdler 
again. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Small Fry 


In response to a questionnaire that the 
Edison Electric Institute sent out to utili- 
ties on their power output and classifica- 
tion of customers, a South Dakota village 
reported: 

“Our plant is so small that it does not 
amount to much. Some of the meters don’t 
work, so there is no way to tell what we 
put out. Only sixteen homes have lights in 
town. The city owns the plant and gives 
a man what he can make out of it. It is 
an old DC current run with a Diesel mo- 
tor. It makes about $25 to $30 a month. 
It only runs from sundown until 11 o’clock 
at night ... We have never kept any rec- 
ord of anything.” The plant serves “nine 











street lamps,” and “other public authori- 
ties” consist of one dance hall. 


Advertisers 

For the third consecutive year, according 
to Printers’ Ink, General Motors Corp. 
was the largest advertiser in newspapers. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. was second, 
with Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. third, 
P. Lorillard & Co. fourth, and Ford Mo- 
tor Co. fifth. 


Deposit Insurance 

The surplus funds of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. last week passed $100,- 
000,000. Formed by the administration in 
September 1933, the corporation now in- 
sures deposits up to $5,000 in 13,850 of the 
country’s 15,415 banks and in effect guar- 
antees deposited funds of about $21,000,- 
000,000 or 42 per cent of total deposits. 
Since 1933 FDIC has collected $92,250,000 
in assessments on insured banks and has 
received $35,300,000 as interest and profit 
on its investments. It has paid out $25,850,- 
000. About 53 per cent of this represented 
loss on accounts in banks that failed; the 
rest, its own expenses. 


Stock Exchange 

Members of the so-called Old Guard are 
conspicuously absent from the list of nom- 
inees for the New York Stock Exchange’s 
remodeled board of governors. William 
McC. Martin Jr., 31, is nominated as chair- 
man, the highest elective post under the 
new administrative setup. 


Tax Bill 


Final action on the 1938 tax bill is ex- 
pected within the next three weeks. The 
Senate passed its version last Saturday. 
The only significant change made from its 
committee report was Senator Borah’s 
amendment providing that future issues 
of federal bonds no longer be tax exempt. 


Whitney 


Richard Whitney, five times president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, was sen- 
tenced on Monday to five to ten years in 
prison for the fraudulent use of securities. 
Allowing time off for good behavior, he 
conceivably might be a free man again 
on Aug. 11, 1941. In Wall Street the 
sentence recalled the statement made in 
1924 by E. H. H. Simmons, Whitney’s 
predecessor as president of the exchange: 
“What America needs in handling her 
seemingly perennial problem of security 
frauds is more jail sentences, quicker jail 
sentences, and longer jail sentences.” 


Trends 


Gasoline demand for this year is esti- 
mated at 2 to 5 per cent higher than in 
1937, according to Standard Statistics. 
January gained 4.4 per cent over last year. 
Gasoline consumption per vehicle is one 
of the last things to be affected by a busi- 
ness recession. 
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4] Standard Statistics Co. estimates gy. 
poration dividends in 1937 at a seven-yey 
high. Dividends of $5,023,000,000—againg! 
$4,573,000,000 for 1936—show the effec, 
of the undistributed-profits tax as well g 
higher earnings. 


4 Electric output in the week ended Apr.; 
declined 7.8 per cent from the comparatiy! 
1937 week. The Middle Atlantic are! 
which carries the heaviest domestic load! 
showed an increase of 0.5 per cent—th 
first time the area has gained over 1937, 


{| Miscellaneous freight-car loadings in the 
week ended Apr. 2 declined from the year’ 
high the previous week to a new five-yex 
low. Total loadings fell 8.6 per cent from 
the previous week and 27.4 per cent unde 
1937. 


{{ Railroad’s capital expenditures last yew 
totaled $509,793,000—$210,802,000 over 
1936. Locomotive outlay more than trebled; 
that for passenger cars almost doubled, 


{Values on the New York Stock Ex. 
change dropped more than $9,000,000,00 
in March—the heaviest loss in one month 
since September 1931 and a 50 per cent 
drop from March 1937. Trading volume 
on Apr. 7 was the smallest for any ful 
trading day since Sept. 4, 1934. Last week 
a seat on the New York Curb Exchang 
sold for $8,000—the lowest price sinee 
1924. 


“| Steel production for the first quarte 
averaged 31.57 per cent of capacity—th 
lowest for any period since the final quarter 
of 1934. Output was 22.4 per cent below 
the previous quarter and 62 per cent un” 
der the corresponding period of 1937. Las 
week mills operated at 32.7 per cent ca 
pacity, against 32.6 per cent last week an¢ 
90.3 a year ago. 


{The Wall Street Journal reports thal) 
March new-car retail sales of nine lead-) 
ing manufacturers were up 20 to 110 pe 
cent from February levels—first time sinc 
last July there has been improvement over 
the previous month. However, for six o 
the companies the advance was less than 
the normal seasonal increase. Unit sale 
for most makers in the first quarter of 1958 
were below the 1934 period. The Automo 
tive Daily News said that last week’s % 
per cent increase in automobile and truck 
production is the first sign of the spring 
upturn, which “is expected to continue fo 
some time.” 
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Storm Tosses Air Bills 


For years the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
the Post Office, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have fought to cont 
civil aviation. Then, in the present Cor- 
gress, Senator McCarran and Represents _ 
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tive Lea introduced bills for a separate 
aeronautical commission. The bills were 
endorsed by President Roosevelt, likewise 
by aviation interests, and until a fortnight 
ago their passage seemed certain. 

But last week there was a political tem- 
pest in Washington, and airmen watched 
it as anxiously as they ever scanned a 
storm track on a map. With the death of 
the major Reorganization Bill, they feared 
Congress would jump on any reorganiza- 
tion measures favored by the President and 


Newsphotos 


Fagg (left) and Mulligan 


thus make aviation the same old football. 
There was some concern, too, about the 
appointment of Denis Mulligan to succeed 
Fred Fagg this week as Director of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. Personally, most 
airmen like the amiable giant with the 
map-of-Ireland face who had served as 
Fagg’s assistant since last fall. But the ex- 
West Pointer and army flyer is a lawyer. 
And the aeronautical industry is still howl- 
ing about the bulky “lawyer’s code” of 
regulations Fagg left on its doorstep. 





Air-‘Feathering’ 


A twin-engined plane can go on flying 
after one unit breaks down, but the idling 
propeller will “windmill.” Besides causing 
resistance, this may further damage the 
disabled engine. Last week the pilot of a 
United Air Lines Mainliner shut off one 
of his engines and pushed a lever. Instead 
of whipping around aimlessly, the “dis- 
abled” propeller’s blades each turned and 
became fixed so as to cut the air like a 
knife. Taking a term from rowing’ lore, 
the makers (Hamilton Standard) call the 
device “feathering” equipment. It will be 
used on ten new Mainliners, soon to go 
into service. American Airlines also has or- 
dered enough “feathering” equipment for 
35 planes. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Labor’s Retreat from Politics 


The tranquillity that reigns on 
most sectors of the labor front this spring 
is in strange contrast with the turbu- 
lence of a year ago. Hundreds of strikes 
were then in progress; business manage- 
ment was moved by the most profound 
concern as to the future of labor relations; 
and conscientious cbservers, like Chairman 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board, were 
impelled to remind labor that one of the 
causes of the last crack-up was the fact 
that industrial wages and, consequently, 
the prices of things industrial workers made 
got too far out of line with the income of 
the rest of the population. Meanwhile, the 
White House maintained a silence sympa- 
thetic to the strikers while the great ma- 
jority of Democratic Senators and Con- 
gressmen began to wonder whether John 
Lewis was about to foreclose the mortgage 
he held on the Democratic party. 

Today it has largely changed. As con- 
tracts that were won by bitter bargaining 
a year ago expire, either nothing happens 
or new contracts involving concessions on 
the part of labor are adopted without a 
murmur. The Department of Labor is re- 
ported to be counseling unions informally 
not to come out for wage increases. The 
only strikes of consequence seem to be over 
seniority in layoffs. The “standard” Steel 
Workers Organization Committee agree- 
ment which provides for twenty days’ no- 
tice of contract change or wage change is 
being substituted for the one-year agree- 
ment in all the steel and fabricating plants 
with which the S.W.O.C. has an under- 
standing. 

The few wage cuts are being grudgingly 
accepted, although it is possible we shall 
yet have serious strikes if there is a gen- 
eral attempt at reduction. In some of the 
textile centers labor has accepted 10 per 
cent reductions. In Akron, the effort of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company to offer an 
alternate plan of a wage cut of 15 per 
cent to 18 per cent or a removal of half 
the jobs to some other city placed the lead- 
ers, who were not any too well set in their 
new and undisciplined unions, in such an 
embarrassing situation that they had to 
appeal for rescue to the government. 

These contrasts with the vast preten- 
tions of a year ago are not entirely trace- 
able to the fact that business is poor. Even 
if business had continued to gain, it is like- 
ly that many other conditions would have 
qualified the labor situation. It was clear 
last May that the C.I.0. had taken on 
more than it could reasonably handle. So 


extravagant were the promises of benefits 
to the newly recruited membership that 
disappointment was inevitable. The pos- 
sibility of quickly enforcing a uniformity 
of wages was grossly overestimated. Or- 
ganization methods were wholesale rather 
than retail, evangelistic rather than edu- 
cational. Competent subordinate leaders 
were not available in sufficient numbers. 
And the unsettled feud between the C.1.0. 
and the A.F. of L. hardly sat well with the 
general public. 

But even more striking than the change 
in the economics of labor is the change in 
the politics of labor. Green’s estrangement 
from the Roosevelt Administration, which 
has been growing for a long time, reached 
such a pitch in recent months that he open- 
ly opposed two of the President’s dearest 
projects—wage-hour legislation and the 
Administrative Reorganization Bill. Lewis’ 
insistence that he had a working relation- 
ship with the Administration has been re- 
placed by a highly critical attitude toward 
its policies. He has charged the government 
with failure to come forth with construc- 
tive proposals designed to meet the depres- 
sion and has publicly stated that “Con- 
gress, lacking adequate or competent lead- 
ership, in continuous session for months 
past, has failed to devise or enact a sin- 
gle statute that would cause a glimmer of 
hope to penetrate the minds of millions of 
despairing Americans.” 

Perhaps this disillusionment in the lead- 
ership of President Roosevelt is the strong- 
est reason why both factions of organized 
labor seem to be retreating precipitately 
from the idea of fostering a labor party. 
They apparently have appraised the facts 
—which are simple and unanswerable. No 
labor party within sight of the present gen- 
eration can expect a voting strength of 
more than 2,000,000. It might not get even 
1,000,000 votes unless it had a Presidential 
candidate with strength in his own right. 

This calculation is based upon the belief 
that the nucleus of a labor party would 
have to be the strength of labor in New 
York City. There are few sophisticated po- 
litical observers who believe that the 482,- 
459 people who voted for La Guardia on 
the labor ticket in 1937 could be held to- 
gether under any and all circumstances. 
These were votes for La Guardia rather 
than for labor, and they were votes mo- 
bilized by two of the most powerful and 
most politically minded of all labor or- 
ganizations. But even if New York City 
could account for, say, 200,000 votes, it 
would be hard going to bring national labor 
strength far above 1,000,000. This is small 
change in American politics in these days. 
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Moreover, the results of the recent y 
nicipal election in Seattle have not be 
comforting to those who have been dre 
ing of a labor party, nor does the situatig 
in Pennsylvania give them reassurang 
There is a chance that the political ambj 
tions of the C.1.O. will meet their Wate 
loo in Pennsylvania. It has not been 
for Mr. Lewis to overcome the prejudig 
that arises from the fact that he is not g 
resident of that state, and his effort to 
shove the candidacy of Mr. Kennedy dow, 
the throat of the Democratic party gives 
full scope to charges of personal ambition 
which can alienate more labor votes th 
any other accusation. 

Finally, there is the obvious considers 
tion that if the A.F of L. and the C19, 
cannot cooperate in the economic field, 
they cannot work together in the political, 
It is hardly stretching the truth to say 
that the Wagner Act has done as much a 
anything else to keep labor divided. The 
NLRB has been dissolving A.F. of L. com 
tracts and ordering new elections in wa 
that keep the A.F. of L. constantly im 
tated. If the Administration had tried t 
think up a method of keeping the labe 
movement divided it could scarcely ha 
hit upon a more effective scheme. 


Ait of these elements of disillusi 
in the efficacy of political action weigh 
heavily in any determination of the prob- 
abilities of future labor strategy. They# 
foreshadow, at the very least, a decision” 
on labor’s part to operate within the two — 
major parties and join hands with the — 
party best serving labor’s immediate inter- 
ests. They also make it conceivable 
(though barely) that 1940 will find Lewis 
supporting a Republican candidate for 
President in truly orthodox labor fashion. — 

But, most important of all, they suggest © 
a growing realization that the road to sal- 
vation for labor does not lie in ever closer 
relationships with government and that the 
protection labor seeks from government) 
must not exceed too greatly the objectives | 
it is capable of achieving without aid in the 
industrial field. 

An extraordinarily interesting expressio | 
of this realization are the off-the-record le 











bor-management-capital conferences that Y 
have been held in recent weeks. Joho| gu 
Lewis, George Harrison, Edward McGrady,” = 
John D. Rockefeller, Owen D. Young, Wal) 

ter Teagle and David Sarnoff have beet” 
reported as actual or prospective partic 

pants in these conferences. It is quite pos ye 
sible that a working arrangement for the as 
next year or two will be achieved by these” f 
conferees and others who are likely to joi % 
them, without benefit of government it- tir 
tervention. If this should happen, a strong 

barrier against depression will have beet 

set up and the unhealthy “politicalization” Li 
of labor will, for the time being, at any - 


rate, have come to an end. 
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E SAFETYS AmaTH GREAT ACHIEVEMENT... 


wien 


that | YOUR CAR today has three great safe- 
john guards . . . all-steel body, safety glass 
Val and 4-wheel brakes! 


It needs one thing more . . . Good- 
year LifeGuards ...to make your tires 
the) as safe as the car... to banish danger 
from blowouts, or any other high-speed 
in- tire failure. 


peel The older a tire gets, the more it needs 
LifeGuards. The cost is so low as to be 
trifling . .. for many motorists find they 
can drive tires at least 25% farther after 










FOR SAFETY’S SAKE . 
a. 


MAKE MOTORING COMPLETELY SAFE! 
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replacing their conventional tubes with 
LifeGuards. You get the very last mile 
out of your tires with safety ! 


New low pricesand attractive terms make 
LifeGuards very easy to buy. They are made 
for passenger cars, trucks, buses and motor- 
cycles. See your Goodyear dealer today. 


* * * 
HOW THEY WORK: The LifeGuard is a 2-ply reserve 
tire inside the tube. . . both inflated through the 


same valve. If casing and tube fail, the inner tire holds 
enough air to support the car until it can be brought 
to a safe stop. A LifeGuard-equipped car may be 
readily identified by the yellow and blue valve stems. 
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CASING BLOWS! 
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TUBE BLOWS ! 

















“LIFEGUARD a trademark of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
is fully protected by patents 


. EQUIP WITH GOODYEAR LIFEGUARDS! 









ues: Where are they ? 


Ans: Under one hand ! 
Ques: What ? 
ANS: All marcuant control keys! 


Another 


Exclusive Marchant 
feature 


Marcuant's CONTROL 
KEYS are so compactly grouped that 
even one hand may hide them, clearly 
proving there's no lost motion... no 
hand travel, even the novice operator 
quickly acquires top speed because this 
convenient arrangement permits the 
eye to remain on the Dials ... and not 
on the Keyboard; and the Control 
Board itself is a marvel of ingenuity. 
The feather touch of only ONE key 
starts ANY operation be it to multiply, 
divide, add, or substract ... and to go 
from one to another requires no pre- 
paratory or auxiliary operations .. . 
MARCHANT IS ALWAYS READY! 


MARCHANT'S ONE HAND KEYBOARD 
CONTROL is just one of 20 Points per- 
manently endearing it to all operators! 
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ALL ELECTRIC ... FULL AUTOMATIC 


EJocodd (NLULATOR 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Service Throughout the World 
1475 Powell Street - OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Reveauine 
Marchant’s 
Exclusive 
ONE-HAND 
KEYBOARD 
CONTROL 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me further MARCHANT information without cost or obligation. 


Mail this Name 











coupon Addr 
City 








